





In 1919, when he was fifty 
years old, Arthur Willings 
got a job with Buick, and 
his company has kept him 
busy ever since. He works 
in the final assembly plant. 
at -Flint, Michigan,. where 
he is. shown polishing a . 
radiator shell’ after it has. 
been ducoed. 








ATTLE sales brought about $60,000,000 to 

Texas in 1936. Each year approximately 

two million head of cattle move to market. Pas- 

ture land in Texas equals the farm acreage of 
sixteen other states. 

Big as the cattle industry is, it is but one of 
big Texas’ big industries. Income from other 
livestock, poultry and dairy products last year 
totaled over $177,000,000. The 1936 cotton 
crop put more than $217,000,000 in Texas 
pocketbooks; oil, $450,000,000; fruits and 
vegetables, $33,000,000. 

Everything about Texas is big— particularly 
the scale on which Texas people do things. 
Texas people buy liberally. The millions they 
receive for their products they spend freely— 
for Texans enjoy life, know how to live well. 

Texas spells opportunity for American busi- 
ness—a new and growing 
market—that will justify the 
establishment of factories, 
distribution branches and 
warehouses. Metropolitan 
cities at focal points supply 
the agricultural and mineral 
areas with the goods they 
need, and serve them with 
banking and transportation 
support for their outgoing 
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products. The 
labor situation is 
most favorable— fuel, including natural gas, is 
available everywhere at minimum rates. 

Texas development is past the experimental 
stage—but there is still time to ride the big 
rise. Population increased 25% in the past ten 
years—natural resources, almost limitless in 
scope, have scarcely been tapped— productive 
farm lands total 137,597,389 acres, yet less 
than three-fourths tillable acreage is under 
cultivation. 

Texas is on the move. The nation’s last great 
frontier is rapidly achieving its place in the sun. 

The Katy, which serves the principal cities of 
the Southwest with thoroughly modern passen- 
ger and freight service, is proud of the part it 
has played in the development of Texas. 

As part of its progressive and constructive 
policy, the Katy maintains 
an Industrial Department 
which will supply detailed 
information about Texas op- 
portunities. All inquiries are 
handled in strict confidence. 

..- Address the Industrial 
Development Dept., Mis- 
souri- Kansas-Texas Lines, 
St.Louis, Mo. orDallas,Texas. 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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How Business Buys its Cars 








The Cost Sheet A TAX! FLEET desis Plymouth...speci- 
Is King fies Plymouth. A sales organization 

checks Plymouth upkeep and running 
costs...buys Plymouth. That’s today’s car-news in hun- 
dreds of cities all over the country! 

What’s the big reason?...Economy! Of “All Three” 
low-priced cars Plymouth costs least to run...and that 
takes in more than just 
gas and oil. It means 
savings on tires, on 


items of maintenance. 
That’s why so many 
business firms are using 
Plymouths...why Plym- 
outh is known as the 
car that stands up best. 





Lowest oil bills...and owners report 18 
to 24 miles per gallon of gasoline. 


Salesmen are TAKEASALESMAN who’s been driving 

in the restful, Plymouth ‘“‘chair- 
Human, too! height” seat...who has escaped fa- 
tigue from bumps and vibration...who’s experienced the 
relaxation of a scientifically “hushed” ride...who has 
been completely free from driving strain... 

Ask him what Plymouth’s comfort means...‘“Better 
work...more sales!” Ask the man who employs him... 
and he’ll point out the figures in black and white that 
prove Plymouth is the best car for business. 





valve-grindings, on all 


You Retax—with these 
huge shock-absorbers! 


Greater Comfort. Inches of extra head 
room...leg room and elbow room. 


Ready to 
Turn’em in? 


PiymMoutn’s resale value is highest of 
any low-priced car. Why?...check the 
reasons: Floating Power engine mount- 
ings...all-steel body...double-action hydraulic brakes... 
X-braced frame...chain-driven camshaft...a new Hy- 
poid rear axle, formerly on high-priced cars only. 

They make Plymouth stand up, last longer, stay out 
of repair shops. And—every mile is easier. 


Something you eens ee success is ‘ 
’ matter of open record...recognize 

Can't Laugh OfF and accepted everywhere. It is there- 
fore a matter of importance to you—to any car buyer. 

Worth considering first—this car that proved it’s the 
best buy of “All Three” low-priced cars...because it’s the 
car that stands up best! PLymoutn Division or Curys- 
LER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 








PRICED WITH THE LOWEST—The Commercial Credit Company has made available 
—through De Soto, Chrysler and Dodge dealers—very convenient payment terms. 





TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR 
HOUR, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS- 
DAYS, 9 to 10 P. M., E.D.S.T. 








The Best Car 
For Business 





...The Car that 
Stands Up Best 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


Americanism promises to return. 
* 


Neither political nor labor dicta- 
tors are acceptable to Americans. 
* 

Dynamite isn’t a powerful argu- 

ment, . 

* 
Don’t bank on immediate war in 
Europe. 

* 
Good utilities look attractive 
speculations. 

a 
Boosting brokers charges 
wouldn’t boost brokers’ business. 

* 
Metal shares are proving their 
mettle. 

* 
Dictators’ crowns have become 
thorny. 

* 
Prediction: Trans-Atlantic air- 
plane flights soon will be com- 
monplace. 

* 
At last the right to work is being 
recognized by some politicians. 

* 


Will Ford prove less effectively 
combative than Girdler? Im- 
probable. 


Some second-rate bonds look 
first-rate buys. 

* 
Money is cheap because, under 
existing political and labor erup- 
tions, there are few takers. 

* 


Maybe European war debtors 
will offer to square accounts when 
the U. S. Government succeeds 
in squaring its income and outgo. 

* 
Spain continues Europe’s prin- 
cipal pain. But nothing goes on 
forever. 

* 
Stalin manifestly. is feverishly 
acting on the motto: “Smite or be 
smitten.” 

* 
How long until Roosevelt-Lewis 
locked hands change to locked 
horns? 

* 
1938 Forecast: Wide-open splits 
at Washington. 
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Light from Leaders 


We need to-day inspiration, not irri- 
tation—Owen D. Youn. 





Give products the benefit of a showman- 
like presentation—WaALTER A. Bowe, ad- 
vertising manager, Carrier Corporation. 


There is only one alternative to demo- 
cratic co-operation, and that is autocratic 
control—DoNnaLp R. RICHBERG. 


There is such diffusion of public respon- 
sibility, such lack of unity, such diversity of 
regulation in the American banking system, 
that it falls far short of the workable ideal. 
—CHESTER C. Davis, member, Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Every increase in the purchasing power 
of the workers has resulted from a tangible 
increase in marketable output per worker 
per year—ALLEN W. RUCKER, president, 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co. 


The work of society as a whole in satis- 
fying its wants under more and more com- 
plex systems of division of labor must 
necessarily be a work of closer and closer 
co-operation—PAUL CoRNELL, chairman, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


Private enterprise will live as long as 
there are human beings with a spark of 
freedom in their souls—ANbDREW W. Rob- 
ERTSON, chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Even the smallest manufacturer can ob- 
tain the interested part-time service of a 
competent chemist or engineer who will 
keep track of pertinent developments and 
make suggestions which will keep the fac- 
tory in a sound, competitive position.— 
GreorcE A. EAstwoop, vice-president, Ar- 
mour & Co. 


Management faces squarely the job of 
“efficiency of operation” and “efficiency of 
merchandising.” The “gimme” days are 
behind us.—Paut S. ‘WILLIs, president, 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 


The lessons of the great depression are 
still clear in our memories, and there has 
been no such upsurge of new business as to 
tempt us to forget them—Leronarp P. 
Ayres, vice-president, Cleveland Trust Co. 


There are some things which govern- 
ment must do and those things are increas- 
ing. But government should only do those 
things which private enterprise cannot do 
or fails to do efficiently and well.—Lovuts 
H. Pink, superintendent of insurance, New 
York State. 


The common people of the country are 
amazingly level-headed and sane on all or 
most of the important issues of the day. 
If the will of the majority were followe/ 
on each of these issues, the country could 
not go far wrong.—Dr. Grorce H. GALLuP, 
director, American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 








SALES WENT 
UP and UP... 





Top PHOTO: Before Rosenbaum’ s Pittsburgh store installed modern lighting. BoTtom PHOTO: After better light- 
ing was put in (35 footcandles). Noiice how much more clearly the merchandise siands out. 


A FACT STORY FROM ROSENBAUM S 
STORE IN PITTSBURGH 


AFTER the 1936 flood in Pittsburgh, 
Rosenbaum’s Department store reno- 
vated its main floor and put in modern 
lighting. Sales sient immediately 
and have been going up ever since. 
According to Mr. B. B. Croup, presi- 
dent of the store, the new lighting has 

been a large factor in 


Modern lighting makes a store more 
inviting and more comfortable for 
shopping because seeing is easier and 
customers can better appreciate the 
quality, color, and texture of the 
merchandise. For practical suggestions 
on m¢ dernizing your store with light, 
write to Geneeal Electric Company, 


= the business increase. Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
w_* 
% % MEASURE STORE LIGHTING 
, . WITH G-E LIGHT METER! 





The new G-E Light Meter quickly and ac- 
curately shows the amount of light in the 
various departments of your store. Every 
store executive interested in using light to 
increase sales should have one. Only $11.50. 





EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
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Heavy-duty champion of the 
truck world at the top of his 
form—another of the new Inter- 
national Trucks, a powerful six- 
wheeler shown with armored 


dump body. 


International Harvester pre- 
sents to users of trucks the latest 
and finest products of its automo- 
tive plants—trucks at the peak of 
today’s efficiency with a styling of 
exterior that is yours to judge. 
All the new Internationals are as 
NEW in engine and chassis, in 
structural refinement, in every vital 
detail, as they are NEW in stream- 
lined distinction for the highway. 
All are ALL-TRUCK, and all are 


as modern as today’s fine cars. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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The ALL-STEEL CAB-— 
one of the many advanced 
features in the new Interna- 
tional line. ‘Illustration at 
the right shows the interior 
of the roomy, well-appointed 
de luxe cab. Driver comfort, 
clear vision, and safety are 
assured in every Interna- 
tional model, Half-Ton up. 


The International line offers a 
trim, streamlined unit for the Half- 
Ton field and a wide range of sizes 
for every type of load and hauling 
requirement. Here at the far end 
of the complete line is a truck for 
big tonnage, brute performance, 
and economy on an impressive 
scale—a finer product for the 
heavy-duty field to which Inter- 
national sells twice as many trucks 
as any other manufacturer. 

See the new International Trucks. 
There is the right model and size 
awaiting your pleasure in the new 
array of trucks now on display at 
all International branch and dealer 
showrooms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
( INCORPORATED ) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATI 


ONAL 


Read what this driver writes: 


International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 


As one of the drivers in the Payne fleet 
at Grand Coulee Dam, I was very much in- 
terested in your recent ad on the subject. 


_ Lam majoring in mechanical engineer- 
ing at the University of Washington. I earn 
my expenses driving and: repairing hea 
trucks during vacations and other times. 
have worked for practically all of the major 
trucking contractors in this part of the 
country, driving all the more popular brands 
of heavy dump trucks. 

I am a most enthusiastic booster for the 
International six-wheelers. I drove the one 
belonging to Goodfellow Bros.,Wenatchee, 
Wash., during its term ofoperation at Coulee 
Dam. Operating side by side with other 
dual-drives, the International was invariably 
picked for the toughest assignments. It be- 
came known without question as the tough- 
est, most dependable, yet cheapest truck to 
operate per yard-mile of any truck on the 
project. 

Yours respectfully, 


Harold T. Smith 
4014 Brooklyn St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
February 13, 1937 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"' 


BY THE 


Glorifying the American PICTURES of pretty girls have 
long typified front covers of 
workman a 


magazines. ForBes has _ estab- 
lished a unique innovation, an 
innovation glorifying the honest-to-goodness American 
workman. Each recent issue has pictured a real wage 
earner at his job, with a brief record of his service. This 
tribute to true-blue American breadwinners has evoked 
nationwide commendation. We plan to continue it. 

After all, why should fancy “Gibson girls” or other 
creations of the imagination of artists—or transitory 
movie beauties—be glorified to the exclusion of worthy 
American artisans? Do not the latter contribute more 
to the wellbeing and prosperity of us all? Are not many 
of them the veritable incarnation of the highest grade of 
citizen and citizenship? Is it not time such meritorious 
Americans received recognition ? 

Who else are more worthy of being glorified? 

During this writer’s recent travels, at a time when 
labor strife was seething, nothing was more impressive 
or encouraging than the unanimous testimony of em- 
ployers, in the automotive industry, in the steel indus- 
try, in the rubber industry, etc., that the vast majority of 
their employees were not malcontents, trouble-raisers, 
Communistic, lawless, but were honorable, industrious, 
estimable, law-loving, intelligent citizens, eager to play 
fair with their employers and the public. As one execu- 
tive phrased it: “The men who are coming to the top 
during this reign of lawlessness represent the froth of 
American labor, not the genuine article, not the body, 
not the mainstay of American industry.” 

Comments from readers are invited. 

* 


Selling America short may A SUMMER recession in 
trade and industry is entirely 
prove dangerous 


possible, not to say probable. 
But even should this occur, a 
similar reaction in the security markets would not neces- 
sarily materialize. The fact is that stocks and speculative 


EDITOR 


bonds have suffered quite severe declines in the last three- 
four months. Many unfavorable potentialities would ap- 
pear to have been discounted already. 

Should labor, political and European clouds lift some- 
what before Autumn, there would be room for a very 
substantial recovery in security market values. If, per- 
chance, the Supreme Court were to issue rulings reas- 
suring to business, the whole security picture could easily 
change drastically. The famous admonition propounded 
by the founder of the House of Morgan, “Don’t sell 
America short,” is worth pondering. 


* 
No war yet within Sight READERS of this publication 
in Europe _ ‘that a calm rather than 
1ysterical view all along has been 
taken of European war threaten- 
ings. The reasoning followed has been that Europe’s 
saber-rattling dictators were blustering and bluffing, that 
neither Mussolini’s nation nor Hitler’s nation was finan- 
cially, economically, socially well fortified to wage major 
warfare, and that similar internal conditions existed in 
Russia and Japan, to say nothing of France. Moreover, 
Britain avowedly and admittedly has been anxious to 
preserve peace, at least until her rearmament program 

has greatly progressed. 
Calmness is still counselled. 


* 
No gift matches money honorably earned. 
* 


Public's verdict: “A plague o’”"— : “i : IDENT 

a EV ELT, 
politicians after inexplicable si- 
lence on labor law- 
lessness, mustered courage to tap John ™. Lewis on the 
wrist very, very gently, and very, very indirectly: He 
went so far as, referring to C.I.O. trouble-makers and to 
resisting employers, to quote Shakespeare’s “A plague o’ 
both your houses.” Even that delicately gentle reproof, 
according to Washington report, shocked, outraged, 
dumbfounded the so-sensitive Lewis, long entitled to 
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YOU DON'T Say FOR TIRES 


(Px 
STRONGER — All plies are 
full plies anchored at 
the bead—no floating 
“breaker-strips”— every 
inch and every ounce is 
there for just one purpose 


—to produce more miles 
and a lower cost for you. 


COOLER—They flex uni- 
formly without that heat- 
producing “hinging 
action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat 
kills the life of cords and 
cuts down the miles in 
a tire. Generals are cool 
—that’s why they run 
more miles at a lower 
cost for you. 


“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREADS—AIl tires stretch 
due to fatigue in the 
fabric, but Generals, hav- 
ing no idle, half-way plies, 
stretch least of all. The 
tread is kept compact 
and compressed against 
the road—that’s why it 
produces more miles 
and reduces your cost. 














THE TRACTION 
TREAD 






THE 
HIGHWAY 






“WHEN YOU BUY THEM! 










































O matter what the price tag of a tire 

reads, it never tells you the real cost. 
All it gives you is the purchase price, which is 
unimportant. After the full mileage of a tire is 
run, then and then only can you know what 
you have actually paid for that tire. The final 
cost is the purchase price divided by the mileage. 
Recognizing these fundamentals, General Truck Tires have 
always been built stronger—to do their work better — deliver 
greater mileage and haul more pay load. 
It costs more to build a General Truck Tire because of the way it 
is built. Thousands of truck operators know it costs less to use 
Generals because of the way they perform. 


Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the benefit of 
his factory-training and practical truck tire knowledge. He may 
be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY - AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Ird., Toronto, Ontario 














































































THE COMMERCIAL 
DELIVERY 






THE CLEATED 
TRACTOR 






THE THE 
JUMBO ALL-GRIP 








One of the most complete lines in the business—each tire built to give you more miles for less money 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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criticism and_ entitled to 


coddling. 


Up to this writing President Roosevelt has yet to con- 
demn any illegal acts committed by C.1.O. As for 
Madam Perkins, she now confides that she had advised 
against sit-down strikes—but she was careful not to 
arouse the ire of Lewis by publicly proclaiming her atti- 


JACKSON E. REYNOLDS 


WALL STREET consists far 
more largely of ex-farm boys than 
city-breds. Rural training does some- 
thing. 

An unusual compliment has been 
paid one such ex-mule-driver out 
West, Jackson E. Reynolds. He re- 
cently retired from the presidency of 
New York’s First National Bank, at 
64. When George F. Baker, son of 
its famous founder, was fatally 
stricken, the directors drafted Mr. 
Reynolds to re-take the helm. 

By and by another Baker may 
prove his fitness to head the con- 
servative old institution. Two third- 
generation Bakers are coming along: 
George F., senior at Harvard, and 
Grenville Kane, 16. 


CHALK up one for a native-born 
New Yorker, Frederick E. Barth, 
newly-elected president of Graton & 
Knight, the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of leather belting. 

A graduate of the very effective 
Pace & Pace Business Institute, he 
gathered experience in office, in fac- 
tory, in engineering, and in cost ac- 
counting. Also in winning the loy- 
alty of co-workers. Had the election 
been left to the employees, Fred 
Barth would have been their choice. 

Could any executive earn a more 
gratifying tribute? 

He is only 43, a 200-pound six- 
footer, lover of the sea, student of 


regard himself as entirely immune from Presidential 
continuous 


F. E. BARTH 





Presidential 


tude until after a high Federal Court ruled against them. 
Signs multiply that the whole incredible labor eruption 


will not be settled definitely and finally by either Presi- 








COLONEL 





CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


human nature, and wields a very 
wicked table-tennis racket. 


THE world’s fastest-growing en- 
terprise in the last dozen years has 
been Chrysler Corporation. It has 
provided a broad, fruitful ladder for 
comers. 

Two new promotions: Colonel A. 
C. Downey (46) as president of Air- 
temp, manufacturing air-conditioning 
equipment, and R. L. Biggers (40) 
as president of Fargo Motors, the di- 
vision handling sales of all cars and 
trucks to fleet users. 

Col. Downey is_ legal - trained, 
served with distinction in the World 
War, early joined Walter Chrysler, 
helped to put Dodge trucks back 
prominently on the motor map, and 
now tackles the task of sending 
Chrysler to the front in the lusty, 
youchful air-conditioning industry. 
His record presages success. (He 
knows how to land big fish and is a 
redoubtable poker player. ) 

Missourian Biggers quit an engi- 
neering course at the University of 
Michigan to join the Naval Air 
Service when the United States en- 
tered the war, became truck experi- 
mental engineer for the Graham 
Brothers, whose product was later ac- 
quired by Dodge. After a detour 
along advertising paths, he returned 
to his earlier love. Now he is 
“President Biggers of Fargo.” 


A. C. DOWNEY 






dent Roosevelt or Madam Perkins, or by Lewis or em- 
ployers, but by the American people. 
dict will be leaves little room for doubt. 
embracing law and order and equal justice for all, will 
unquestionably triumph. 


What their ver- 
Americanism, 





R. L. BIGGERS 





When an outstanding “rugged in- 
dividualist” such as Walter P. 
Chrysler rises, think of how many 
men he lifts up with him. Do we 
want to prevent hereafter the climb- 
ing of the ladder by Walter 
Chryslers? 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP, who 
has passed on at 73, after graduating 
from rustic to financial editor, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
finally head of what he made 
America’s largest bank, told me not 
so long ago: 

“T’m still at heart a newspaper 
man. I got more thrill out of a big 
newspaper ‘scoop’ than I ever got out 
of a big financial deal.” 

Throughout his whole financial 
career he remained the best friend of 
financial writers. Unlike too many 
others, he never lied to them. A\l- 
though for years one of the busiest 
of financiers, he contrived to take 
time to help out many a Wail Street 
reporter many a time. 

His confidential opinion of not a 
few financial nabobs was not flatter- 
ing. They were too prone, he con- 
fided to me, to put money ahead of 
men, profit above people. 

This tendency, at least in the 
higher regions, is being modified. Its 
consequences seldom were ultimately 
satisfactory or satisfying. Think of 
Albert H. Wiggin, for instance. 
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Instruments— 
Miracle Workers of Industry 


Edwin Laird Cady 


than its instruments. 
Craftsmanship is as important 
as ever. But it is instruments which 
give craftsmen the control needed to 
keep production up to the standards 
and down to the costs of 1937. 

Instruments detect, measure and in- 
terpret things. They are the erasers 
of the cruel figures of “unpredictable 
overhead,” the reducers of the vari- 
ables in the human equation, and the 
principal means by which the stand- 
ards of living of all of us are im- 
proved. 

Right this minute, a ship in the 
North Sea is using sound waves to 
measure by echoes the contours of 
the ocean bottom far below—and in- 
cidentally is “hearing” the tiny air 
bubbles blown by a school of fish; a 
bowler in Chicago is losing his shot 
because an invisible “body capacity” 
electrical field detected the slip of his 
foot across the foul line; a telephone 
repairman is lowering a detector down 
a manhole to tell him if dangerous 
gases are present; an expert tool- 
maker is using light interference in 
the spectrum colors of helium and 
krypton to measure a steel block to 
the accuracy of one half-millionth of 
an inch, or about 1/2000 of the thick- 
ness of a human hair; a device on a 
camera is measuring the intensity of 
light coming from the object to be 
photographed and then automatically 
setting the right exposure time and 
closing the shutter at the exact split 
second which will result in the best 
picture ; an invalid is having the elec- 
tric heat in his bed cover turned on 
and off by a gadget which measures 
both temperature and humidity; and 
the amount by which a draft cools 
two electrically heated wires is meas- 
uring those very slight air movements 
that make so much difference in the 
air conditioning of a department 
store. 

Working strictly for profit, these 
instruments and thousands of others 
have displaced cruder means of at- 
taining the same objectives. A few 
short years ago the ship would have 


Toss a factory is no better 
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been limited to the slow and cumber- 
some sounding line ; the bowler would 
have beefed at the judge and gone 
home unhappy; the telephone man 
would have risked his life on the 
trustworthiness of his nose; the tool- 
maker would have been limited by his 
ability to “feel” with a micrometer ; 
the photograph would have been no 
better than the guess of its operator ; 
the invalid would have been either 
too warm or too cold; and the depart- 
ment store would have had to measure 
smoke drifts in an empty store and 
then guess what the effect of filling 
up with people would be. 

Such a prosaic thing as overhaul- 








ing a truck provides one example of 
what instruments can do. Not so long 
ago this would have been done by a 
mechanic who tore the engine down, 
fixed everything that his eyes told 
him was wrong, and made his final 
adjustments on a road test during 
which he performed acrobatics all 
over the hood while the driver steered 
slowly around the hospital to be near 
the emergency ward if the mechanic 
lost his grip. 

To-day the truck can be taken to 
any of three hundred Cities Service 
stations, or to a filling station when 
one of the company’s 180 specially 
equipped trucks is scheduled to be 
there. 

Here a stroboscope aimed at the 
fan pulley will show the owner just 
how evenly his engine is running; 
catalytic wires which cause unburned 
gas to ignite and provide means for 
measuring the heat of the burning will 
be inserted into exhaust gases to 
register the per cent. of wasted gaso- 
line directly on a scale; an automatic 
cranking device will turn the engine 
over at controlled speeds while a 
pressure gauge on each cylinder shows 
the leakage of gadgets, rings 
and valves at all stages of 
the piston travel. And still 
other miraculous _ instru- 
ments will show whether 
the engine timing is correct 
at various speeds; whether 
the fuel pump’s perform- 
ance is up to. snuff; 
whether the carburetor is 


That hairy effect in the knitted 
fabric (left) is. a defect which 
escapes the eye. But the textile 
projector (below) catches it by 
magnifying the fabric, then pho- 
tographing it or throwing its 
image on a screen 
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Bausch & Lomb 


clean and working right ; whether the 
ignition is in order; and so on. 

Perhaps the front end shimmies. 
In that case, the truck might be taken 
to United Motors Service, where each 
front wheel will be taken off and 
tested on an instrument which wheel 
unbalance causes to jump up and 
down, squirm, sway, twist, do every- 
thing a shimmying front end tries to 
make the truck do. 

Meanwhile, such vacuum-operated 
equipment as windshield wipers, auto- 
matic chokes, horns, starting-switch 
disconnectors and distributor con- 
trols, will be checked by an instru- 
ment which measures the amount of 
vacuum supplied to each; a photo- 
electric device will show the amount 
of light coming from each headlight ; 
a mechanical brake will prove the 
torque of the starting motor; and a 
whole roomful of instruments will 
check up on the radio, if it’s a passen- 
ger car. With these and other in- 
struments in use, it is almost impossi- 
ble to-day for any car or truck to 
keep any secrets from the men who 
are to repair ii. 

One family of miracle-working in- 









Right, above: A_ single-unit retail-store 
testing laboratory is new; it includes (left to 
right) equipment for magnifying fabrics, and 
testing their color fastness and tensile 
strength.... Right, below: Instruments now 
tell the motorist swiftly and infallibly what's 
wrong with his car 








struments makes talking pictures pos- 
sible. For without those instruments, 
makers of projection machines would 
be unable to build them to the ex- 
quisite accuracies necessary. 

One instrument in the Internation- 
al Projector plant uses light beams 
to inspect parts which must be ac- 
curate to 1/100,000 of an inch (which 
is to the thickness of a hair as a man 
is to a mountain two miles high). The 
beam is directed on the surface of the 
part under inspection, and the re- 
flection of the beam, as measured by 
the movement of a scale past a point- 
er, tells the operator of the device 
what he wants to know about the 
accuracy of the piece. 

So delicate is the instrument that 
in less than 15 seconds it registers the 
change of 5/100,000 of an inch which 


Left: The contour projector is a wizard. It 
picks up the image of a portion of the gear 
(or any other part) on the table in front; 
magnifies it; and projects it on the screen 
against a-master outline which shows just 
what the part ought to look like 











































is caused by a human hand held near 
the part. Consequently, it is kept 
under constant temperature in an air- 
conditioned room; the beam of light 
is directed through filters which take 
out its heat before it reaches the part 
under inspection ; and the instrument 
is protected from the heat of the 
operator’s body by sheets of rogon 
glass which allow light but not heat 
to pass through. 

Another instrument in this plant 
projects the contours of film sprock- 
ets, cams and other pieces on a 
screen at 100 to 250 times their actual 
sizes. Here they may be measured 
directly or compared with master out- 
lines or even photographed for future 
reference. Single, quick and simple 
measurements take the place of mul- 
tiple, s:ow and complex ones, and the 
swift adjustability of the instrument 
encourages the fine measuring of 
more and more parts. 

The comparison microscope is im- 
portant when surfaces must be ground 
to very fine finishes. A standard piece 
(Continued on page 34) 


United States Testing Co. 


Cities Service Co. 
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Romance in Business Isn't Dead 
Life Story of David Sarnoff, R.C.A.’s Head 


B. C. Forbes 


invented the telephone. But it 

took a Theodore N. Vail to de- 
velop telephony into a towering in- 
dustry. 

Guglielmo Marconi invented wire- 
less. But it took a David Sarnoff to 
develop it into a towering industry, 
an industry whose ultimate potenti- 
alities baffle imagination. 

Perhaps more than any other 
American of to-day, Sarnoff effect- 
ively combines limitless vision with 
daily, practical achievement. He both 
originates and seizes theories and 
transforms them into fruitful reali- 
ties. Few men in American history 
have matched his combination of pio- 
neering and simultaneous business- 
building. 


Ay invented tne GRAHAM BELL 
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The farflung Radio Corporation of 
America, of which he is the guiding 
star, has been reared without selling 
a single share of stock or a bond to 
the public. Such Radio Corporation 
shares as have come on the market 
were given by the company to Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse and 
others, in exchange for patents, man- 
ufacturing devices, etc. President 
Sarnoff has piloted this vast enter- 
prise all through the depression with- 
out receivership. It is a bigger, bet- 
ter, more integrated, more promising 
organization to-day than it was, in 
1929, when gamblers and speculators 
made Radio Corporation stock one of 
Wall Street’s most conspicuous specu- 
lative footballs. 

Sarnoff speculates—but not in 


Radio or any other shares. He specu- 
lates to the mth degree on the future 
of radio and television. He conjures 
up possibilities far transcending the 
dreams of others. 

“All through the ages, up until 
your day and mine,” he said to me, 
“mankind concentrated activities on 
what was on the earth and under- 
neath the ground, drawing their sus- 
tenance therefrom. But attention be- 
gan to be turned to what is between 
the earth and the heavens. Our 
knowledge of this is infinitely less 
than our ignorance. 

“But already we are utilizing the 
air for the transportation of human 
beings and things. Already we can 
send through the air, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, not only human 
speech and music, but photographs, 
facsimiles, etc. Not only so, but man 
has already learned how to take out 
of the air ingredients for the enrich- 
ment of the soil. The extraction of 
nitrogen doubtless will be followed by 
the extraction of many other things 
from the air—until the day may con- 
ceivably come when mankind will be 
more dependent upon the air for sus- 
tenance than upon the earth itself.” 


Still Much to Learn 


While he has mastered the tech- 
nicalities of radio and is ceaselessly 
furthering research into television, his 
conception of radio and television 
centers less in machines or motors or 
transmitters or receivers or other in- 
strumentalities than in what these new 
arts can accomplish for the human 
race. He is essentially objective. 

“Every inch of new knowledge we 
gather concerning the air, its contents 
and its behavior makes possible a 
new mile of progress and expansion. 
Nobody knows yet what happens be- 
tween the time a message leaves a 
transmitter and arrives at a receiver.” 

Thus, while Sarnoff’s feet are firm- 
ly on the ground, he lives in a sort 
of fairyland, his imagination roaming 
the universe, visioning things yet to 
be. 

Horatio Alger never penned a tale 
equaling the life-story of David Sar- 
noff. 

He himself modestly explains: “I 
happened to be born about the time 
radio was born, I happened to become 
interested in it, I happen to have gone 
along with it.” ; 

True, as far as it goes. But that 
falls infinitely short of telling all. 

Born in Uzlian, Minsk, Russia, in 
1891, he was brought to this country 
when nine, the father, a small mer- 
chant in an agricultural community, 
having found it impossible to earn a 
living for his increasing family. When 
David set foot in New York, he didn’t 
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know a word of English. But that 
did not long deter him from begin- 
ning to contribute to the family’s 
maintenance. Rising at four o’clock 
every morning, he delivered news- 
papers and sold newspapers. 
Fatherless at 15, he, oldest of five 
children, left school and strove hero- 
ically to become the family’s bread- 
winner. His first regular employ- 
ment was in a telegraph office; pay, 
$5 a week. He found time not only 
to supplement his earnings through 
outside work, but contrived to learn 
telegraphy, bought a _ second-hand 
telegraph instrument, mastered it, and 
confidently applied at the Marconi 
wireless office for a job as an operator 
—the idea of flashing messages 
through space fascinated him. Alas, 
the best he could land was the posi- 
tion of office-boy, at $5.50. But he 
proved no ordinary office-boy. He 
revelled in technical books, spent 
week-ends in the experimental shop. 
When he was 17, the company 
needed an operator at lonely Siascon- 
set, Nantycket Island. Few youths 
cared to be banished into such isola- 
tion. But when Sarnoff learned the 
station possessed an excellent tech- 
nical library, he accepted. He de- 
voured every volume during the next 


two years. His pay was raised from 
$60 to $70 a month. 

His insatiable thirst for knowledge 
inspired ambition to take a special 
engineering course at the Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn. His superior, eager 
to have him stay at Siasconset, told 
him a mainland job would mean a 
cut to $60. That did not deter the 
purposeful David Sarnoff. 


Start of Humane Service 


Wire.ess in those early days was 
largely a thing of the sea. After his 
technical course, to sea he went, as 
wireless operator on a ship penetrat- 
ing the Arctic to hunt for seals. 

History was made. Through Sar- 
noff’s humaneness, through his idea 
of sending medical advice from his 
ship to a wireless operator at Belle 
Isle, where no doctor was available, 
was founded the free medical service 
now furnished by the U. S. Public 
Health Service to vessels carrying no 
physician. Incidentally, the wireless 
prescription proving fruitless, Sarnoff 
induced the master of his ship to 
proceed to the aid of his stricken 
fellow-operator, aid was rendered, and 
all was well. 

Other experiences at sea followed. 

Then he again made history. On 


Radio’s Sarnoff with radio’s inventor Marconi—two giant figures in the industry 


April 14, 1912, while in charge of 
the Wanamaker wireless station in 
New York, he caught this message: 
“Titanic ran into iceberg. Sinking 
fast.” For seventy-two hours he 
never left his post. So superior was 
his “reception” that the President of 
the United States ordered other sta- 
tions closed while Sarnoff gave to 
the world, during three solid days and 
nights, the names of 706 survivors. 
To Sarnoff, accustomed to intense 
industriousness and much burning of 
the midnight oil, this was all in the 
day’s work. But it won him fame— 
and promotion. He was appointed 
radio inspector for the Marconi Com- 
pany and instructor in the Marconi 
Institute. Then, in rapid succession, 
chief radio inspector, assistant chief 
engineer, contract manager, assistant 
traffic manager—all before he was 25. 
In 1915 he almost made history: 
He submitted to his company a re- 
port and recommendation for the 
broadcasting of music. This docu- 
ment has become famous in the annals 
of radio. But it was so revolutionary, 
so advanced of the thinking of others, 
that it did not receive the attention 
it deserved, due largely to the fact 
that the World War was then raging 
and absorbing the entire time of Mar- 
coni and his associates. Broadcasting 
had to wait seven years. He wrote: 
“The idea is to bring music into 
the house by wireless. 
“While this has been tried in the 
past by wires, it has been a failure 


‘ because wires do not lend themselves 


to this scheme. With radio, however, 
it would seem to be entirely feasible. 
For example, a radio telephone trans- 
mitter having a range of say 25 to 50 
miles can be installed at a fixed point 
where instrumental or vocal music or 
both are produced. . . . The receiver 
can be designed in the form of a 
simple ‘Radio Music Box’. . . 

“The same principle can be extend- 
ed to numerous other fields—as, for 
example, receiving lectures at home 
which can be made perfectly audible; 
also events of national importance 
can be simultaneously announced and 
received. Baseball scores can be 
transmitted in the air by the use of 
one set installed at the Polo Grounds. 
The same would be true of other 
cities. This proposition would be 
especially interesting to farmers and 
others living in outlying districts re- 
moved from cities.” 

That clearly stamps Sarnoff as a 
seer, a prophet, a seer and prophet 
whose vision stemmed from knowl- 
edge generated by ceaseless study and 
experimentation. 

* 

What followed will be told in a 

later issue. 
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“TI treat my men fairly and they 
are contented. If they want any- 
thing they know they can walk right 
into my office and ask for it. If they 
were dissatisfied, don’t you think I’d 
be the first one to find out about it? 

“Danger of a strike? Don’t make 
me laugh!” 

And the next day or the next week, 
those “contented”’ workers are out on 
the picket line throwing paving blocks 
through the windows of the factory 
in which they have been treated 
“fairly” ! 

How many times has this little 
drama been enacted on the stage of 
American industry during the last 
four years? Nobody knows precisely, 
but certainly often enough to show 
that something is wrong with many 
an employer’s notions as to what his 
employees are thinking about. 

Why doesn’t the boss know whether 
the men are satisfied with the treat- 
ment they get from the foremen? 
Whether they want to join a union? 
Whether they will walk out or sit 
down if a strike call comes? 

Why cannot he find out what they 
think about the company? Why is 
he so frequently taken by surprise by 
actions and situations which must 
have marked merely the final stages 
of long periods of silent and sullen 
resentment ? 


|” not afraid of labor agitators. 


One Way: Mingle With Workers 


Recently Forses conducted a con- 
test for employees on “Why I Like 
to Work for My Company.” The 
hundreds of letters received were 
illuminating. 

The results of a similar contest on 
“Why I Don’t Like to Work for My 
Company” might be found even more 
so. If an editor can X-ray the mind 
of a worker, why can’t the employer 
do the same thing? 

The answer is that he can—or 
could if he would use the same care 
and intelligence that he displays in 
finding out the strength of his mate- 
tials or the credit ratings of his cus- 
tomers. The job requires two things ° 
Choice of the right methods and de- 
velopment of the right attitude on 
the part of the employer himself. 

First as to methods: 

Twenty-five years or more ago a 
factory superintendent developed a 
suspicion that all was not fair and 
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What Are YOUR Workmen Thinking About? 


Edward $. Cowdrick 


friendly between the management and 
the wage earners. 

Being too young to know any bet- 
ter, he thought the best way to get 
at the root of the trouble was to go 
out and seek information at first hand. 
There was a union in the plant and 
as a starter he asked some of the 
members if they would not get him 
invited to the next meeting of the 
local. 

After the men had recovered con- 
sciousness, they made the conven- 
tional excuses. It had never been 
done. The international officers would 
not stand for it. 


Another: Let Them Talk 


But the young superintendent per- 
sisted. Finally the international of- 
ficers were consulted and yielded a 
grudging and bewildered consent. 
The superintendent visited a union 
meeting and talked with the men 
about working conditions in the fac- 
tory and other subjects in which they 
were interested. He went again and 
yet again. Union men learned to 
talk freely in front of him, even about 
the company. Later he formed a sys- 
tem of committees of workmen for 
consultation with the management. 

To-day, that former superintendent 
is president of the company. In the 
intervening years he has never had 
a strike. 

This illustrates one of the methods 
that may be adopted for finding out 
what employees think of the com- 
pany which pays them their wages. 
The collective-bargaining machinery 
set up in the establishment, whether 
it be a union or an employees’ inde- 
pendent association, is not serving its 
full purpose unless it provides a con- 
tinuous two-way channel of com- 
munication through which the work- 
ers learn the facts of the business and 
the problems of the management, and 
management finds out what the men 
think about the company. 

This is not mere theory. The 
records of collective bargaining are 
crammed with incidents which prove 
that representatives chosen by the 
workers, with or without a union 
organization, can serve both the em- 
ployer and their constituents by re- 
flecting fearlessly and accurately the 
public sentiment within the plant. 

Another method of probing the 
minds of working men is through 


what has come to be known as the 
interview system. The most conspicu- 
ous example of this method is the 
experiment started several years ago 
at the Chicago plant of the Western 
Electric Company. There the man- 
agement built up a staff of experi- 
enced interviewers whose sole duty 
was to talk confidentially and at 
length with individual employees. 

Appointments were made in ad- 
vance, the men were met one at a 
time, and they were encouraged to 
talk themselves out. No _ subjects 
were barred. A _ single interview 
sometimes lasted several hours. Along 
with the inevitable mass of worthless 
chaff, the company received some 
valuable revelations about what cer- 
tain employees thought of the man- 
agement, of their foremen, of their 
wages and working conditions. 

The interview method has been 
criticized on the ground that it en- 
courages pointless gossip and brings 
to the surface trivial or imaginary 
grievances. Whatever theoretical 
merit may attach to this objection, no 
bad results seem to have been en- 
countered in actual practice by the 
companies that have adopted the 
system. 

Not every management would favor 
an extensive system of interviewing 
and not every company could afford 
it. In practically every establish- 
ment, however, there is available the 
“separation interview.” The man 
who is quitting his job voluntarily 
or on request often will talk with a 
freedom rarely to be expected from 
the worker who is still on the payroll. 
Naturally the opinions of this man 
may be prejudiced and distorted and 
due allowance should be made for his 
point of view. Nevertheless, his 
statements often carry valuable hints. 


A Third: Get Their Confidence 


A variation of the interview method 
is employed when an expert observer 
makes an intensive study of workers’ 
attitudes in a single company or 
plant. This process is largely in an 
experimental stage and no standard- 
ized routine has yet been developed. 
Usually the observer enters the plant 
either as a workman, or openly in 
his character of a student or scien- 
tist. (It should not be necessary to 
explain that this type of study has 
not the slightest connection with labor 
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espionage.) To whatever degree is 
possible, he secures the confidence of 
the workers at the very start and 
then proceeds to make prolonged ob- 
servations of plant conditions with 
the aid of interviews on or off the job. 

For the employer who wants to 
combine the factory interview with 
mathematical analysis of the re- 
sults, there are various methods of 
“sampling,” some of 


are the attitudes of the workers and 
what is their disposition toward the 
company. 

This does not mean that he will 
use spies or stool pigeons, or tl.at he 
will swap job favors for “confidential 
information.” These methods always 
were of questionable value. They 
are now condemned by public opinion 
inside and outside the factory. 


for keeping in contact with the work- 
ers. No executive is too exalted to 
assume his part of this task. Indeed, 
many successful executives find it 
well worth while to spend consider- 
able portions of their time at mines 
and factories in direct contact with 
the rank and file, thus learning at 
first hand their opinions, their hopes 
and their disappointments. Whiting 

Williams, after observ- 





them available for 
hire. These methods 
resemble those some- 
times used in apprais- 
ing public or consumer 
reactions or in fore- 
casting the vote at 
elections. More com- 
prehensive and not for 
precisely the same pur- 
pose is the industrial- 
relations survey or 
“labor audit” con- 
ducted by the man- 
agement or by outside 
consultants. | What- 
ever else results from 
such a survey, one by- 
product certainly 
should be a large 
amount of information 
as to what employees 
think of the company. . 

If any man in man- 
agement ought to be 
familiar with the in- 
side of the worker’s 
head, that man is the 
foreman. If you, as 
an employer, can’t 
find out what the men 
in the shop think 
about you, it’s a good 
plan to check up on 
your supervision. If 
the employees don’t 
make a confidant of 
their foreman, it’s 
likely there is some- 
thing wrong with that 
foreman—-or with the 
labor policies which 
the management re- 
quires him to admin- 
ister. 

The events of the 
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Through 
Through 


TEN WAYS TO FIND OUT 


Many an outbreak of labor trouble might have 
been avoided if company executives had really 
known what their men were thinking about be- 
fore they exploded. This report by an outstand- 
ing authority on labor relations outlines ten 
above-board methods for finding out: 


Through 
Through systematic interviews. 
Through “separation” interviews. 


Through observation by an expett. 
Through sampling of opinion. 
Through “labor audits”. 

Through foremen’s reports. 
Through informal shop visits. 


the collective-bargaining set-up. 


company suggestion systems. 


contacts with employees’ mutual- 
benefit and social clubs. 


ing post-war labor 
conditions in the Ruhr, 
attributed much of the 
success of French 
management in the 
coal mines to the fact 
that the eminent engi- 
neers who were in 
charge of the work 
made it a part of their 
regular routine to go 
down into the pits fre- 
quently and talk with 
the German miners. 
One of the distinct 
advantages of em- 
ployee representation 
is that in many com- 
panies it has caused 
ranking executives to 
sit in conference with 
working men elected 
by and from the em- 
ployees. 

Among minor meth- 
ods of learning work- 
ers’ opinions of man- 
agement are company 
suggestion systems. 
While the primary 
purpose of a sugges- 
tion plan usually is 
not to find out what 
the employees think 
of the company, a con- 
siderable amount of 
information of this 
kind is likely to be a 
by-product. Good re- 
sults also may be 
secured through man- 
agement contacts with 
mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, social clubs 
and other employee 
organizations. 








past few years make 
it vital that the fore- 
man understand the labor policies 
worked out by the heads of his com- 
pany and that he have the will and 
the capacity to transmit these policies 
to the men under his contro. Fore- 
man training has assumed a new im- 
portance, with increased emphasis 
upon human problems. 

With this enlarged conception of 
the foreman’s job, it is reasonable to 
expect that he will consider it one 
of his responsibilities to know what 


But if the foreman is qualified for 
his job and is backed up by an en- 
lightened labor policy adopted by his 
company, he will win and hold the 
confidence of the working force. It 
is perfectly natural for the worker to 
look upon the boss as the man to 
whom he should go first if he has any 
trouble with his job. 

But it would be a mistake for man- 
agement to pass on to its supervisory 
top-sergeants the whole responsibility 


So far, we have 
been discussing meth- 
ods of finding out what employees 
think about the companies in which 
they work. . Any one, or a combina- 
tion of several of these methods, may 
be utilized profitably by the em- 
ployer. 

But methods are not enough; in- 
deed, they are not even the most im- 
portant factor in solving the problem. 

Much more depends upon the at- 
titude of management itself and the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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What's New 
in Business 


Compensation for Unemployed 


Late in June, Illinois passed an un- 
employment-compensation law. And 
with the passage of this law, Illinois 
joins the rest of the states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii in providing 
compensation for unemployed work- 
ers. To-day, approximately 19,000,- 
000 workers are covered by this phase 
of social security. 

3efore the deadline of January 1, 
1937, state legislatures had been rush- 
ing the passage of these laws in order 
that employers might deduct up to 90 
per cent. of their Federal payroll tax 
for 1936 and turn it over to their 
state fund, instead of paying it into 
the Federal Treasury (Forses, Jan. 
15). But the privilege of deducting 
payroll taxes for 1936 did not deter 
the remaining thirteen states and two 
territories from taking action after the 
January 1 deadline. And now all 
employers may deduct the amount oi 
their state contributions from the 
Federal tax in 1937. 

Employers now find that these new 
laws, and the revisions of existing 
statutes, conform to a general pat- 
tern: 

CONTRIBUTIONS: Forty-three states 
and territories provide solely for em- 
ployer contributions. Only eight of 


the fifty-one existing laws require em- 


“The most beautiful bridge built in 1936"—the East River crossing of New York City's Triborough Bridge which won the award late in June 
of the American Institute of Steel Construction in the monumental-size class. 


sheer beauty, has the “perfect simplicity of solution” that distinguishes great engineering 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 





Two Weeks of Business News 








CIO DOWN? 


Steel plants of strike-stricken “independents” begin opera- 
tions as anti-CIO workers walk back to work. Philosophy 
of “right to work” reasserted as Ohio’s and Pennsylvania’s 
state militia protect returning employees of Republic, 
Youngstown, and Bethlehem plants, and Indiana’s Gover- 
nor achieves an Inland-CIO truce. Meanwhile, only 
Youngstown’s South Chicago plants remain closed as offi- 
cials refuse to sign either agreement or truce. President 
Roosevelt and Secretaries Roper and Perkins reflect public 
reaction against extremists on both sides in first important 
announcements in strike-period. Congress discusses pos- 
sible changes in Wagner Act while National Labor Rela- 
tions Board hears complaints of Ford violation. Unsettled 


labor conditions spur employers to probe employee-think- 
ing (p. 14). 





STOCKS UP 


Stock prices, turnover, regain June losses while business 
activity generally retains improvements (p. 36). Bonds 
rise and certain issues offer good buys (p. 40). Meanwhile, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange committee favors increase of brok- 
ers’ commissions in spite of small investors’ loud protests. 





STEEL RISE 


Despite loss of man-days-employment which touched 1927 
high levels, steel output for 1937’s first six months totals 
highest since 1929. Commerce Department reports monthly 
exports of steel, iron, highest in post-war period, and mer- 
chandise exports exceeding imports for first time this year. 





LOANS UP 


Banks, reporting activities for 1937’s first half, shows in- 
crease in commercial loans to pre-depression levels, decrease 
in investments, sharp contraction in bank credit. Decline 
in Federal Government obligations held by banks 
attributed to Federal Reserve Board’s policy of last six 
months. 





DEFICIT DROPS 


U. S. Treasury reports for fiscal year greatest receipts since 
1921, smallest deficit since 1930, 10 per cent. decrease in 
expenditures from 1936’s peace-time peak, but total all-time- 
high debt of $36,425,000,000. Gloom-chasers point to 
$1,000,000,000 assets in gold, $4,000,000,000 in recoverable 
RFC and other agencies’ loans. 





RAILS PENSION 





While states and territories pass unemployment-compensa- 
tion laws (p. 16), Railroad Retirement Act goes into 
operation affecting the future of 1,500,000 employees. 











ployees to share the burden by pay- 
ing a proportion of their wages 
(ranging from .5 per cent. to 1.5 per 
cent. of total earnings). Employers 
in general are paying 1.8 per cent. 








of their total payrolls during 1937, 


and 2.7 per cent. during 1938 and 
thereafter. 


RESERVES: In forty-five states, em- 
ployers’ contributions are pooled and 


Richard Averill Smith 


The jury agreed that the |,380-foot structure, for grace and 
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Today tires can blow on cars doing 40-50-60-70 





and you can come to a safe straight-tracking stop 
with the car always under control—new LifeGuard* 
Tube eliminates horror and tragedy of blowouts 
.. + puts you in a Safety Lane. 














eo e ° 


N” for you a tire that’s a squirming shapeless thing 
rolling drunkenly on the wheel. Not for you a 
steering wheel torn from your hands by the uncon- 
trolled power of a ditch-bound car. For today Goodyear 
engineers have eliminated the horror and tragedy of 
any blowout... even when the tire itself is ripped 
to shreds. 


It’s a reserve tire within a tube 


On speeding test cars at 50-60-70 miles per hour we 
dynamited, slashed, spiked and discarded 1300 different 
designs before we found the tube construction that 
gives you the utmost protection against a burst tire. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


GOODFYE 


*LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc. and is protected by patents applied for 


It’s a tire within a tube 
—an inner reserve cham- 
ber of air that converts 
the blowout into a slow 
leak even though you 
blow a hole in the tire 
a foot long! 


Time to slow down 


Time, and distance 

aplenty ... that’s the reprieve Goodyear LifeGuard 
Tubes give you after a blowout. The car supported on 
this secondary chamber of air tracks straight down 
the road, without a violent lurch or a wabble. 


This greater car safety is available in tire sizes for all 
cars. Your present car needs them. Your new car 
should have them. Today LifeGuard Tubes take their 
place along with shatter-proof glass and the other 
extras of modern safer motoring. Ask your Goodyear 
dealer to show you the actual tube. Study it. These 
tubes cost more because they cost more to make. 
LifeGuard Tubes are built not to save 
money but to save life! 


LYfeGuard Jaber 
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benefits are paid out from the general 
reserve fund. But thirty-five of these 
laws provide for separate accounts for 
each employer’s contributions, result- 
ing in a system of “merit-rating.” 
Employers who stabilize their em- 
ployment will not be required to pay 
as high a rate as those who have a 
more rapid turnover. Wisconsin and 
Nebraska alone require payments to 
unemployed workers from the sepa- 
rate reserve accounts of their former 
employers, and Vermont offers this 
method as an option to the merit-rat- 
ing pooled-fund system. Four states 


(Indiana, Oregon, Kentucky, and 
South Dakota) combine the  in- 
dividual-employer-type with the 


pooled-fund-type reserve. 

Benerits: The amount paid to the 
unemployed worker in nearly all 
states ranges from 50 per cent. of the 
full-time weekly wage but not over 
$15, to the minimum payment of $5. 
Wyoming pays $18 a week maxi- 
mum, and Oklahoma provides for the 
liberal minimum payment of $8 a 
week. Twenty-seven states allow pay- 
ments for the maximum period of 
sixteen weeks, while Alabama, Idaho, 
and Rhode Island stretch the period 
to twenty weeks. Four states in the 
South (Mississippi, Missouri, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia) limit 
payments to twelve weeks. In more 


than thirty states, the usual period of 
waiting before the worker is qualified 
to receive payments is two weeks. 

Reciprocity: Since January, there 
has been a tendency to include pro- 
visions in these laws to enable inter- 
state and part-time workers to qualify 
for benefits. Thirty-seven laws now 
provide for future. reciprocal agree- 
ments between states to give com- 
pensation to workers who take em- 
ployment in more than one state, and 
twenty-six laws include part-time 
workers. 

Exciusions: Employers of seven 
persons or less are excluded from 
payroll taxes in twenty-nine states, 
but employers of one person or more 
are required to contribute to the com- 
pensation fund in nine states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

ADMINISTRATION: Some states 
have set up unemployment-compensa- 
tion commissions to administer the 
laws, while others are using the state 
departments of labor. The Federal 
Government, by the Social Security 
Act, pays the cost of administering 
state laws. 

Unemployment compensation is 
now nationwide. Wisconsin, with a 
five-year-old law, has already started 
payments to unemployed workers. 
Other states will begin payments in 


1938 and 1939. 


: ris | 
Milwaukee Journal 


A company’s anniversary dinner—with union's president (left) host to company’s president 
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Surprise Banquet 


Late in June, employees of the 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., gave a surprise ‘inner for 
the management—in honor of the 
company’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Unsuspecting company officials, be- 
guiled into coming, were given silver 
plaques which had been bought by 
donations of the employees. Workers 
provided dinner and entertainment 
for the management, and the presi- 
dent of the employee’s union gave a 
speech in praise of the cordial labor 
relations in the company. 

But mutual understanding between 
employer and employee is nothing 
new in the twenty-five-year-old com- 
pany (Forses, April 15, 1936). 
Here there is no sharp issue between 
capital on one side and labor on the 
other. Rather the spirit within the 
company seems to be co-operative— 
management and men uniting for the 
best interests of the business. For 
when the oldest employee presented 
the plaques to the four top execu- 
tives, he emphasized the gifts “not 
from employee to employer, but from 
co-workers and friends.” And the 
labor set-up proves his point: 

The Employees’ Shop Union, in- 
dependent of the company, has 
grown out of the Cooperative Asso- 
ciation which was organized in 1915, 
and this Union has been a most im- 
portant contributing factor to the 
company’s history of unbroken labor 
peace. 

The Arbitration Council of the 
Union exercises broad powers over 
discharges and. grievances of employ- 
ees. “Giving up the right of arbitrary 
discharge may seem revolutionary to 
some employers,” said Henry L. 
Nunn, president, “but we have not 
found it harmful. It has been a check 
upon the executives, but a good check, 
for it has forced them to be abso- 
lutely just and right in their actions.” 

The Union’s Shop Committee has 
the sole power to accept new employ- 
ees into the company, and it is a fur- 
ther agency in the solution of griev- 
ances. The presiding officer of the 
Committee is the Business Agent, a 
full-time elected representative of the 
employees, who acts as attorney for 
individual employees before the 
Union’s Arbitration Council. 

Another successful practice in the 
company is the two-year-old guaran- 
teed-wage plan. Started in July, 1935, 
this unusual pay system was adopted 
by the management after a six-months 
trial period (Forses, Jan. 15, 1936), 
and since then it has brought results. 


Under this plan, the company guar- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT GF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 


“Beeg-a wash [om 
need-a 


BEST iron!" 


COMPANY e EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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First Avenue gives Park Avenue a little lesson in wise buying 


HAT kind of store would 

you expect to be among the 
leaders in the sale of the higher 
priced electric irons in the West- 
inghouse line? We were as sur- 
prised as anybody to learn that one 
of them was a little appliance shop 
in New York’s lower East Side. 
Most of this store’s customers 
buy on the installment plan and 


can pay only 25c or 50c a week for 


@® Westinghouse 
Te rane tno 





their irons. But they do their own 
work — hard work. They look 
upon their labor-saving appliances 
as a carpenter looks upon his tools. 
They can’t afford to skimp on their 
quality. And the latest improve- 
ments in electric irons mean con- 
siderably .nore to Mrs. Scalisi, who 
washes for a family of ten, than 
to Mrs. Scarsdale, who employs 


a laundress. 


It is a bit unusual to mention the 
popularity of a product among low- 
income families as proof of quality. 
And yet this bears out a fifty-one 
year old conviction of ours that in 
electric appliances, at least, quality 
is just another name for economy. 
It protects everybody’s invest- 
ments in such products because it 
insures longer life, greater use- 


fulness, and lower operating cost. 
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a failure. Even if he gains much 
wealth, position or power he still 

is a failure. The man who lives for 
others has achieved true success. A 
rich man who consecrates his wealth 
and his position to the good of hu- 
manity is a success. A poor man who 
gives of his service and his sympathy 
to others has achieved true success 
even though material prosperity or 
outward honors never come to him. 
—NorRMAN VINCENT PEAL, D.D. 


T:: man who lives for himself is 


With the proper flow of commerce 
across the borders of all countries it 
is unnecessary for soldiers to march 
across those borders. 

—Tuomas J. WATSON. 


Quality isn’t something that can be 
argued into an article or promised in- 
to it. It must be put there. If it isn’t 
put there, the finest sales talk in the 
world won’t act as a substitute. 

—C. G. CAMPBELL. 


A man should be upright, not be 
kept upright—Marcus AURELIUS. 


Tyranny is not less tyrannical 
when exercised by a dictator or an 
irresponsible government bureau 
than when imposed by an economic 
royalist. 

—Dr. JAMEs ROWLAND ANGELL. 


The best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them.—CarTo. 


Take time to work—it is the price 
of success. 

Take time to think—it is the source 
of power. 

Take time to play—it is the secret 
of perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the foun- 
tain of wisdom. 

Take time to worship—it is the 
highway to reverence. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the 
road to happiness. 

Take time to dream—it is hitching 
your wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and be loved— 
it is the privilege of the gods. 

Take time to look around—it is too 
short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to laugh—it is the music 
of the soul. —ENAMELIST. 


Difficult as the present times are, 
the world will find again that there 
are those who for Jesus’s sake will 
dare anything and pay the price. If 
some of the world’s dictators were 
to die tomorrow, would there be any 
following like that? Jesus walked 
weak and empty handed, yet kings 
would give anything for His power. 

—FREDERICK W. Norwoop, D.D. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
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CHALLENGE 
Better the steel snapped short asun- 
der 
In the ringing shock of a battle 
thrust 
Than a weapon cobwebbed over and 
under 
And pitted deep with rust! 


Better the tall tree, burnt and riven 
By the lightning’s stroke on the 
high hill’s crown, 
Than dead limbs stark on a scornful 
heaven, 
As the slow rot gnaws them down. 


Better to fail in a mad last rally 
And fall with the goal almost in 
sight, 
Than drowse at peace in a tight- 
walled valley 
With never the grit to fight! 


Play to the end—and a fig for the 


guerdon! 
Grin at defeat—and a shrug for 
shame ! 
But pity the shirker who dodges the 
burden 
And shrinks from the heat of the 
game ! —Tep OLson. 


“Sock the successful” seems to be 
the slogan that is popular with those 
who have not the ability or the appli- 
cation to succeed. 

—TueE Lourts ALLIs MESSENGER. 





A TEXT 


Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish: but he that keepeth the 
law, happy is he.—Proverbs 29:18. 


Sent in by G. C. Frickel, Jr., 
Tulsa, Okla. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Fores book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














When the nationai policy expressed 
and. implied in such recent laws as 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Anti-Injunction Act, the Social 
Security Act and the Railway Labor 
Act are more commonly accepted and 
understood, and both employers and 
labor join hands in capitalizing the 
good inherent in those acts, then 
American industry will be more effi- 
ciently run, will afford a happier 
working ground and will provide a 
higher standard of living, than ever 
heretofore. —Orrto S. Bryer. 


The moment a man gets so used 
to his job that his mind is free most 
of the day to take little imaginary 
excursions into realms of fancy—he 
is in danger of slipping. 

—Dr. THomaAs TAPPER. 


Time is like a ball rolling down 
hill. The longer we live, the faster 
it goes. 

—MartTiIn VANBEE. 


To-day there is universal danger of 

a kind of State idolatry establishing a 
tyranny over human souls. It may 
be a mere blurring and crushing of 
the personality by a ponderous 
mechanism, or it may be a definite 
policy aimed at killing free speech, 
free thought and all the appurten- 
ances of liberty. The Gospel of Christ 
is, above all things, a gospel of free- 
dom, and it is the church’s duty to 
testify against anything that will 
cramp and confine the human spirit. 
—Lorp TWEEDsSMUIR, Governor 
General of Canada. 


Great minds have purposes, others 
have wishes.—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The Christian State proclaims hu- 
man personality to be supreme; the 
servile State denies it. Every com- 
promise with the infinite value of the 
human soul leads straight back to 
savagery and to the jungle. 

—STANLEY BALDWIN. 


When some men discharge an obli- 
gation you can hear the report for 
miles around. —Mark Twain. 


We'll come back a little closer to 
the Golden Rule. That would be the 
best impetus in starting things. In 
fact, all these things we have been 
talking about, higher wages, better 
materials, improved products at low 
prices, are all a part of this Golden 
Rule matter. That takes the whole 
thing in. —HEnry Foro. 


The man of regular life and ra- 
tional mind never despairs. 
—CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
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“Unforeseen events... 
nol 


WHO WILL IT BE? A man in the office, one of your lunch- 


eon companions, your wife...or you? One out of every 27 
people will be picked out by the Unforeseen for accidental 
injury this year. Tomorrow alone, the toll will be more than 
fourteen thousand. When will the finger point at you? 

You cannot be certain of escaping accidental injury. But 
with a Maryland accident policy you cam have the comfort 


of knowing that doctors’ fees and hospital bills will not 


change and shape the course of man’s 


affairs” 





disturb your budget or savings...that while you are inca- 
pacitated your income will not cease. It is simply a wise 
hedge against trouble...a valuable yet inexpensive “plus” 
in your insurance plan. 

Ten thousand Maryland agents throughout the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone 
and Hawaii will be glad to show you how little it costs to 


have this financial protection against the Unforeseen. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY ° 


BALTIMORE 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud 
Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualt; Insurance, including ... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 
Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel ... General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery... Sprinkler Leakage. ..Water Damage... Workmen's Compensation. 
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AUDITORIUM 


LIST OF LICENSEES 


N Blower Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
gs New York 
Carrier Corporation 
Newark, N. J. 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
: New York, N. ¥. 
Cooling & Air Conditioning Corp. 
(Division of B. F. — Co.) 
Hyde Park, Boston, “ 

i lectric & Manu acturing 
————. ie at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
York Ice Machinery Corp- 

York, Pa. 








The firms listed above are known as the 
leaders in the air conditioning industry. 
All have recognized’ the advantages of 


Auditorium features and have become rae. 


authorized Licensees. 


Outside of engineering circles, it has not “a 
heretofore been generally known that in ‘ 
more than a thousand of the most promi- © 


nent air conditioned buildings, theatres, 
stores, ships and trains, Auditorium Sys- 
tems are being operated. 

Among such buildings are The U. S. Capi- 


tol Rockefeller Center, Waldor! Astoria | > 


Hotel; and Macy’s, Filene’s, and Marshall 
Field's Department Stores. Notable in- 
stallations everywhere are Auditorium 
installations. The whole history of air con- 
ditioning to date is the record of Audito- 
rium‘s progress during the past decade. 


To provide a better understanding of 
Auditorium’s proven advantages (econ- 
omy in first cost and operating expense; 
most satisfactory results) and to encour- 
age wider use of Auditorium Systems, 
arrangements have been made to supply 
full information to anyone interested in 
securing proper systems for any particu- 
lar air conditioning problem. 


Auditorium Licensees and their thousands 
of dealers, distributors and sales engi- 
neers now have a supply of books describ- 
ing various Auditorium Systems. Your 
Architect, Engineer or Contractor can se- 
cure a copy by writing to any of the 
Licensees or their representatives. 


CORPORATION 


NEW Y 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Building the 
Third-Term Fences 





Our Washington Observer 


HE larger movements in Ameri- 

can politics to-day do not make 

sense, save when interpreted in 
the light of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
plans and expectations regarding a 
third term. 

To say that our President is an 
active candidate for another term in 
the White House after 1940 possibly 
would be subject to technical chal- 
lenge, on the ground that no official 
declaration to that effect has been 
uttered by the Chief Executive him- 
self. 

On the other hand, no one familiar 
with the mechanics of presidential 
politics under the two-party system 
entertains longer the slightest doubt 
that Mr. Roosevelt aspires, not only 
to a third term, but also to purge the 
Democratic party forever of those 
recalcitrant elements who have op- 


posed him, on one point or another, 
since 1933. 


One-Man Party 


The fact that Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana, one of the 
Democratic leaders in the fight 
against the Roosevelt scheme to sub- 
jugate the judiciary, already has been 
deprived of all patronage, is a hint of 
the Roosevelt “forward” movement. 

Another Western Senator, who 
helped write the adverse report of the 
Judiciary Committee on the Court- 
packing bill, is the object of a bitter 
whispering campaign in his own 
State—a campaign so unsavory in its 
personal implications that the Sena- 
tor has discussed with some of his 
colleagues the possibility of a month’s 
vacation immediately to set matters 
straight among his friends at home. 

This latter “smear” campaign is 
being carried on through the Federal 
patronage machine in the Senator’s 
State—through several hundred post- 
masters, more than a thousand soil- 
erosion inspectors, and some two 
hundred WPA directors. This vast 
net-work of political blackening, which 
reaches into every county and every 
hamlet of the State, suddenly has 
been electrified to daily activity in an 
obviously co-ordinated program to 





destroy the good name of a Senator 
who, until February, was a wheel- 
horse in the New Deal legislative 
scheme. 


Job Machine 


Viewed by themselves, these de- 
velopments would not necessarily 
demonstrate the President’s eager 
ambitions for a third term. They 
are inseparable, however, from the 
fact that in the Democratic National 
Convention at Philadelphia last July 
a few more than half of the voting 
delegates were Federal job-holders. 
And that convention formally aban- 
doned the century-old two-thirds 
rule, in favor of nominations by a 
simple majority. 


Longer View 


In several States where members 
of the House and Senate face elec- 
tions next year, Washington already 
is at work building fires under those 
who have earned the President’s dis- 
favor by voting against him on New 
Deal legislation. When the presiden- 
tial thumb is turned down on a Con- 
gressman, Mr. Farley quietly surveys 
the field in that District for a likely 
opponent in the primary. He then 
grooms that opponent through the 
postmasters, and places behind the 
budding New Dealer all the free 
power of the gigantic Federal patron- 
age organization. 

The  soil-erosion inspectors, of 
whom there are some 17,500 through- 
out the country, pass the Job-master’s 
word along the rural highways and 
byways. Mr. Hopkins’  superin- 
tendents in the region join the happy 
chorus as it is heard by the reliefers. 
In the larger industrial centers, the 
lieutenants of John L. Lewis tell 
the CIO meetings in unmistakable 
language exactly who is to be “our 
man” in the primary campaign. 


Fires Under Congress 


The greatest weakness in this plan 
is that even at this early date Con- 
gress knows all about it. Nothing 
can stop relief patronage before 1938. 
That bill is passed and _ signed. 
Nothing can stop soil-erosion pay- 
ments, for the same reason. Neither 
is President Roosevelt likely to re- 
pudiate the lawless aggression of 
Lewis and the CIO. 

When enough Democrats in the 
States understand clearly what Mr. 
Roosevelt visions for the faithful 
New Dealers next year, we may ex- 
pect the emergence of the most spec- 
tacular political battle of our times— 
a struggle by the Democrats of the 
United States to regain possession 
and control of their party. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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How They Do It Abroad 





Europeans visiting America mar- 
vel at the volume of our newspaper 
and magazine advertising and won- 
der how advertising cdn pay. Let us 
compare: To reach the Belgian mar- 
ket, for example, the advertiser would 
have to use a French, Flemish, and 
German language publication. Even 
then he would not get coverage of 
more than 100 miles, or reach more 
than a handful of people. On the 
other hand, a single advertisement in 
America can reach millions of the 
general public, or any particular class 
of people, according to the medium 
selected. 


German cigarette packages contain 
pictures pertaining to the nation’s 
lost colonies—propaganda. 


On Saturday in Antwerp, the great 
open market place becomes a tented 
city with hundreds of booths oper- 
ated by citizens not merchants by 
profession. Farm products, clothing, 
hardware, and even American canned 
goods are sold here, with the result 
that retail-store prices never get far 
out of line. 


American-made women’s dresses 
are sold in Belgium below the Ameri- 
can cost of manufacture. Such goods 
are sold to the Belgian broker at a 
loss, to make room for new styles sold 
at a long profit. 


Pawn-shop operation in Java is a 
government monopoly which both 
provides revenue and prevents ex- 
ploitation of natives. 


The butcher, baker, and candle- 
stick maker, to say nothing of count- 
less people on the streets of Manila, 
solicit the sale of national lottery 
tickets. The most popular native 
brand of cigarettes has a share of one 
ticket in each package. 


Business success is measured some- 
what by the size of one’s family in 
Manila. The forty or fifty cousins, 
uncles, etc., of the family are counted 
on for business volume sufficient to 
pay overhead. 


Railway conductors of Belgium 
have police power. The writer 
learned this by smoking in a non- 
smoking compartment. The conduc- 
tor wrote out an arrest and fine ticket 
and levied a fine of five francs (15c). 
He turned in the fine, together with a 
carbon copy of the arrest ticket, to 
his headquarters. 

—WatteR J. Hotes. 








PARLOR-CAR 
PROPHETS 


“Those earnings”, said the voice behind the 
TIMES, “seem to indicate that Incorporated 
Utilities is a buy.” 


On the contrary”, replied his neighbor, “‘it 
seems to me that a downward revision of their 
rates is now inevitable.’’ 


In these hectic days of recovery and reform, shifting monetary 
standards, new laws and court rulings, no one man can claim 
ability to interpret the financial future. Certainly no man can 
expect to base even mediocre investment success on snap 
judgment of fragmentary facts. 

But gathering all the investment facts surrounding a single 
investment situation is a herculean task. To be fully informed 
on all the factors influencing security values in an average 
investment portfolio is beyond the capacity of any one man. 

The only sound protection against investment losses is to 
employ the group facilities, man power and specialized 
knowledge of an organization to keep abreast of every news 
item and judge exactly how it will affect individual security 
values. That is the job Moody’s Investors Service is doing for 
institutional and individual investors. 

For various types of investors, Moody’s renders widely 
different types of advisory and supervisory service. Which of 
our several services will help you most, we cannot tell until 
we have examined your list and know your investment require- 
ments. Your inquiry will be held in confidence and will involve 
no obligation whatsoever. Naturally, the more you tell us of 
your present investment position and objectives, the more 
practical help we can render. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 
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New Hope 
Inspired Since 
Half-Year 


Opened 


change with chain-lightning rapi- 
dity these maelstromic days. 
The opening of the new half-year 
has brought this wealth of favorable 
developments : 


B in events and sentiment can 


1. The previously triumphant John 
L. Lewis and his cohorts have suf- 
fered setbacks. 


2. President Roosevelt has guard- 
edly intimated his disapproval of the 
extremist, lawless tactics of C. I. O., 
while Secretary of Labor Perkins has 
—although all too tardily—come out 
with condemnation of sit-down 
strikes. 


3. State Governors have switched 
from protecting belligerent strikers 
to protecting law-abiding wage earn- 
ers eager to work. 


4. One by one steel mills closed by 
strikes have been re-opened. 
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5. Public sentiment has clearly, 
definitely turned against un-Ameri- 
can labor highhandedness. 


6. Sentiment is running strongly 
in favor of making labor unions and 
their officers legally responsible for 
their actions. 


7. The prospect now is that legis- 
lation therefor will be passed at the 
next session of Congress and that 
union heads will be compelled to give 
an accounting for the vast tribute 
they collect from members. 


8. Public opinion, it is now felt, 
will demand a law putting labor 
unions on an equal footing with cor- 
porations in the matter of contribut- 
ing to Presidential or other political 
campaigns: John L. Lewis boasted 
that he was the biggest contributor 
to President Roosevelt’s re-election 
campaign, whereas corporations could 
not contribute one penny—except 
that a scheme was cooked up to in- 
duce employers to contribute to the 
Democratic fund by purchasing a 
“souvenir” book of the Democratic 
Convention autographed by President 
Roosevelt and sold at the fantastic 
price of $250 per copy. 


9. The conviction has become 
widespread that militant labor war- 
fare has passed its peak. 


10. Politics have taken a turn for 
the better, as men of affairs interpret 
events. 


11. President Roosevelt’s revolu- 
tionary scheme to recast the Supreme 
Court in order to have a majority of 
Justices subservient to his will has 
been quashed—the most bitter pill 
Congress has ever compelled Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to swallow. 


12. In other ways legislators have 
revealed their determination to cease 
being nothing but rubber stamps for 
the Chief Executive. 


13. While distrust of leading New 
Dealers is as widespread as ever 
among the employing classes, hope- 
fulness rises that further ultra-dis- 
turbing policies will be fought in 
Congress. 


14. Bowing to spreading opposi- 
tion to unbridled public expenditures, 
President Roosevelt has demanded a 
10 per cent. reduction in Federal 
spending—apart from interest on debt 
and other fixed charges. 


15. Rebukes administered to Treas- 
ury officials eager to hold up to pub- 





lic scorn wealthy taxpayers not even 
accused of breaking any law have 
heartened real Americans. 


16. A broad swing towards Amer- 
icanism has set in, according to the 
analysis of many thoughtful citizens. 


17. Re-employment is making at 
least some progress. 


18. The agricultural outlook adum- 
brates expanding purchasing power. 


19. The security markets turned 
rather sharply upwards just before 
the half-year opened and in the early 
part of July registered further notable 
gains. 


20. New security issues have been 
readily subscribed, and premiums on 
new offerings are the rule. 


21. European war scares lately 
have had little influence here. 


22. Even the upheaval in France 
and the abandoning of gold payments 
caused hardly a ripple in this coun- 
try. 


23. The feeling is spreading that 
no European dictator or nation is 
anxious to wage major warfare in 
view of domestic financial, economic, 
social conditions. 


24. Our own Government latterly 
has not been obliged to borrow as 
gigantic sums as formerly to pay for 
gold dumped on Washington from all 
parts of the world. 


25. Despite repeated disappoint- 
ments, a balanced U. S. budget is 
figured as nearer to-day than at any 
time since the New Deal came into 
power. 


The picture has another and darker 
side, of course. The Administration’s 
attitude towards business is not rel- 
ished. Actual and potential labor 
troubles are not lightly regarded by 
the employing and investing classes. 
The tax outlook is bad. Mounting 
wages and costs weaken America’s 
ability to compete in world markets. 
Secretary Hull’s treaties have turned 
the balance of trade against this coun- 
try. Europe is regarded by many as 
a keg of dynamite. 

Already some recession has oc- 
curred in trade and in certain lines of 
industry. Hopes of a building boom, 
a boom essential to the soundest and 
broadest prosperity, have lately been 
chilled—costs are too high. 

This may not be a time to “sell 
America short,” especially in the se- 
curity markets, but it would seem 
prudent to avoid reaching out to in- 
cur fresh risk. 








THE THRIFT CARRIERS’ 
FOR THE NATION 


They're the outstanding trucks “‘2@" Powerful beyond their 
price, modern to the minute, 
for 1937 eg because they're Transportation famous for economical trans- 


portation, Chevrolet trucks are carrying 


modern to the minute pg be- an ever-increasing volume of the daily 


shipments of truck users. They’re 


cause they give “more power per the thrift carriers for the nation... 


giving many thousands of miles of safe, 


gallon, lower cost per load”... dependable service at minimum cost. 
Extra-rugged construction explains 
and because they're good for 


their dependability; Perfected Hydraulic 
years of dependable service. 


Brakes, their safety; and a New High- 
Compression Valve-in-Head Engine, 

; i: <a, ere 

General Motors Installment Plan—monthly payments to suit your purse. their ability to give are pow - per 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. gallon, lower cost per load. 


"MORE POWER per gallon LOWER COST per load |" 
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REMEMBER the hot box 
era of railroading . 
when Friction at work 


in journal boxes brought 
irain after train to a halt 
and turned time tables 
intomere scrapsof paper? 


Those days have gone forever on 
the railroads that are equipped with 
SS0S Journal Bearings. S0SF actu- 
ally made Friction get off and walk! 


sd 
SSF 


tackled the problem of 
steam railway journal friction in 
its world-famous laboratories 
twenty years ago. At that time 
no bearing in all the world 
had ever been able to solve it. 


So SS0S created a new type of bearing, 
the spherical Roller Bearing, sturdy enough 
to take shocks that make hillsides tremble, de- 
signed to stand up for years without offering 
trouble, without demanding adjustment, with- 


out even showing signs of appreciable wear. 


Today, there are SS{S{P spherical Journal 
Bearings still in operation after 1,500,000 
miles of service. And more of them are in use 
on the railroads of the world than all other 
makes of anti-friction bearings combined. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Front St. & Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 
3879 








=SKF 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS. 





$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Contributions Toward 
Cleaner Air 


Air—99'% Per Cent. Pure 


Good news for the medical profes- 
sion and for sufferers from hay fever 
and many other respiratory diseases 
is contained in the announcement of a 
new air filter which produces electric- 
ally cleaned air, 9914 per cent. pure. 

The efficiency of this electrically 
operated filter, the makers tell us, 
exceeds that of any other mechanical 
filter many times, according to tests 
made by them and by indc»vendent 
medical sources. 

One model is portable and is housed 
in a walnut or ivory-finished cabinet 
about 34 inches long and high. It is 
placed at a window, where air can 
be drawn into it, and plugged into 
an electric socket. The air drawn in 
by a fan passes first into an ionizing 
chamber, where all dust, pollen, bac- 
teria or other impurities are charged 
with electricity. This air then passes 
into another chamber which is fitted 
with “collector” plates. These are also 
electrically charged and thus act as 
a magnet to attract all the ionized 
particles—or 991% per cent. of them. 

The collector plates are easily re- 
moved, in one unit, washed in water, 
and returned to their place about once 
every month. 

Interior decorators and store keep- 
ers who know the amount of damage 
caused to costiy rugs and fabrics by 
fine particles of dust also will be de- 
lighted to know that there is also a 
commercial unit which should quickly 
pay for itself in reduced spoilage. 

One large department store has al- 
ready ordered equipment for the en- 
tire building, with the thought of cut- 
ting down employee absence caused 
by sickness. 


Ventilating Hood 


Another contribution toward clean- 
er air is a “hood” which fits over 
the kitchen range and carries off cook- 
ing odors and greasy smoke, and, in- 
cidentally, is a source of ventilation. 
The idea is borrowed from the hotel 
field where the system has long been 
in use. 

The hood is fitted with a powerful 
exhaust unit driven by an electric fan 
which, the makers claim, is extremely 
quiet in operation. And its attractive 
appearance — white - enameled and 





chrome-trimmed—added to extra 
comfort and ease of installation, makes 
it a desirable addition to any kitchen. 


Lighting Hood 


Another hood, this time a self-con- 
tained indirect lighting unit for use in 
plants and factories, has been intro- 
duced. 

For many reasons—high ceilings, 
complicated overhead structural ar- 
rangements, etc.—indirect lighting 
has not been possible to any great 
extent in industrial work. But the 
new equipment now makes it easy. 
It consists of a steel reflecting hood, 
painted on the underside with a spe- 
cial white finish to give good reflec- 
tion, and a trough to hold the lighting 
source. It can be installed at the cor- 
rect height to give maximum, shadow- 
less lighting for various operations. 
And this improved lighting makes for 
greater safety of workers and reduces 
losses from spoilage and accidents. 


Foolproof Labels 


A new paper which will give the 
same protection against counterfeit- 
ing to users of labels as registered 
safety check papers have given to the 
public in general, is now on sale. 

It looks like a plain white paper 
and is suitable for lithographing or 
printing. When water is applied, 
however, it will reveal a company 
trade-mark or any other design de- 
vised. As the paper dries, the iden- 
tification mark fades out—until the 
paper is wet again. 


Toward Noise Abatement 


Compact equipment has been de- 
veloped for use in garages and service 
stations to make testing of horns as 
simple as present examination of 
headlights. It will indicate horns 
which are too loud and which are 
often the cause of serious accidents 
by frightening drivers of other vehi- 
cles, and those which are too weak 
to give adequate warning. And it 
requires no batteries or outside power 
for operation, other than the sound 
of the horn. 


Beautiful Bodies 


Again in the automobile field: A 
new finish designed chiefly for touch- 
ing up synthetic resin finishes and 
for recoloring used cars is said to 
combine the quick-drying qualities of 
lacquers and the lustre of synthetic 
resin enamels, requiring no rubbing. 
It comes in twenty-six shades besides 
black. —A. M. Fores. 

* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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Build up your Business Library while Copies Last! 


EXTENDED—HALF PRICE SALE 
of FORBES BUSINESS BOOKS 


Regular $2.00 books now $1.00; regular $2.50 books now $1.25; regular 
$3.00 books now $1.50. Any 3 books for only $3.00. All seven books, value 
$17.50, now only $6.00. Helpful, inspiring, practical business books in tune 
with the times, written by experts, attractively bound. Order TODAY. 
Mail coupon NOW! 








Preventive Management 
by Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


What do you do to make your 
workers efficient? To make them 
happy? To develop their latent 
abilities — to help them to make 
money for you? And how can YOU 
get the most out of your workers? 
Easy! Here is a book—so simple— 
so sensible — so practical that it 
MUST become a living associate if 
you will give it half a chance. 


8 Chapters Covering: Preventive 
Management —Psychiatry in 
Industry — Human Nature and 
Management—Mental Hygiene in 
Industry—Mental Pitfalls of 
Leadership—Morbid Emotion and 
Fatigue — Fear and Nervous 
Energy— The Minor Executive 
and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


True Values in Business and 
Buying 
by C. G. Padel 


First Aid for the Executive, the Buyer, 
the Purchasing Agent. How to buy—what 
to buy—where to buy—when to buy— 
saving money for your firm — knowing 
values—buying the best at the lowest 
prices, and many more pointers. 
8 Chapters Covering: Cost of Pur- 
chasing as Related to Returns Ob- 
tained—Budgeting—Need for Stimu- 
lation — Tangible Saving — Tangible 
and Intangible Side of Values—Need 
for Clearer Definition of Material 
> ng — Specifications — Sense of 
ues. 


215 Pages Regular Price $2.50 














Forbes Epigrams 
by B. C. Forbes 


Forses EpricraMs is so thoroughly com- 
piled and indexed that you can find at a 
glance one or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, impulse, 
emotion, motive and action. 


Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopedia 
of human nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in each 
epigram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, 
full and complete. They radiate good 
cheer, optimism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


165 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Organized Business 
Knowledge 


by Joseph French Johnson 
Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 
In this book the experiences of 
thousands of successful business men 
are summarized in clearly defined 
principles and methods of starting, 
managing and financing a business. 


The 13 Chapters: Modern Business 
—A Study and a Practice — The 
Science of Business—The Organiza- 
tions That Conduct Business— 
Financial Management — Industrial 
Management — Marketing — Reaching 
the Customer— Sales Provide the 
Sinews of Business—What an E-xecu- 
tive Should Know About Advertising 
—The Three R’s of Transportation— 
What Accounting Records Should 
Tell— How Financial Markets Aid 
Business — Business Budgets — How 
Organized Business Knowledge May 





How to Solve Typical 
' Business Problems 


by William R. Bassett 


This book shows you how to give 
your production and _ distribution 
methods a thorough house-cleaning. 
How to take the guesswork out of 
selling and put it on a substantial 
business-like basis. 


15 Chapters Covering: Sweeping Away 
the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a 
Profit—The Sound Labor Policy— 
Common-sense in Selling—The Com- 
mon-sense Way to Pay Wages—Buy- 
ing for Proft—Fewer Varieties Mean 
Lower Cost—Cutting Down the Ma- 
terial Cost-—-The Sensible Credit Pol- 
icy—What Finance Really’ Is—What 
the Right Cost System Can Really Do 
for You—Making the Factory a Tool 
of Production—How Big Should a 
Business Be—You Must Choose One 
of These Policies. 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 











The Successful Control of 
Profits 


by Walter Rautenstrauch 


Written for today’s emergencies— 
Should be on every executive’s desk. 
A practical guide for the solution of 
many perplexing problems. 


21 Charts — 9 Chapters Covering: 
Business in General — Business in 
Particular—The True Character of @ 
Business and Its Relation to Costs— 
Economic Characteristics of Manu- 
facturing Enterprises — The Balance 
Sheet—Measuring the Result of Op- 














Assuring Business Profits 


by J. H. Rand, Jr. 


The author is the head of Remington- 
Rand, Inc.—recognized as one of the 
country’s keenest business minds. He is 
entitled to tell how to make profits be- 
cause he is an outstanding profitmaker 
himself. This book is especially helpful in 
poy = days when competition for profits is 
so keen. 


12 Chapters Covering: The Straight 
Line to Business Success — The 
Manager's Job — Developing Human 
Assets — Planned Purchasing — De- 
veloping Distribution — Getting New 
Customers Without Losing Old Ones 
—Collating Your Agen, ge the 
Business Currents — Putting our 
Dollars to Work. 


245 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


0 Preventive Management..... $1.50 
(0 Assuring Business Profits... $1.25 
(0 True Values in Business.... $1.25 
(0 Successful Control! of Profits $1.50 








Be Secured. erations—The Budget — The Future. 
204 Pages Regular Price $2.00 234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 
pe a eee Ee eel ie Consens FORAY COC ee oor 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 7-8-15 


Send me the titles checked on your Special Half-Price Offer, plus 10c 
postage for eacn book. (Om orders for 3 books remit only $3.00, $1.00 
for each additional book, plus 10c postage for each book.) On New 
York City Orders add 2% for Sales Tax. 


ENCLOSED IS REMITTANCE OF $ 


(No charge orders accepted) 


0 Organized Business Knowledge $1.00 
[] How to Solve Typical Busi- 


mess PRODIOMS: ....... 000. $1.25 

(1 Forbes Epigrams........... $1.00 
Position .. 

be ND ite ora choo the «cus a 


() SEND ALL SEVEN BOOKS FOR $6.00 (Postage Included) 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 




















AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently y, 7 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than /h 
at any previous time since April, 1937. 


LATEST CONDITIONS 


A 
Best territories 
B 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 





1. Des Moines, lowa 4. Duluth, Minn. 8. Hammond, Ind. one month or more ratio to last year — 

2. Wichita, Kans. 5. Little Rock, Ark. 9. Decatur, 111. QQ 

3. Wilmington, Del. 6. St. Joseph, Mo. 10. Austin, Tex. N — 
7. Binghamton, N. Y. Recent improvement Trend continues down 


(may be temporary) one month or more —_ eoeanie 
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ake Territory ti! 
Territory IV! \ Lansing, Mich. 2+ 
Cotten, Calle eee Colit \ qctevcane, Ohio 
akiand, Calif. ockton, Calif, —rv-~ Springfield, Ohio * 


San Diego, Calif. Ogden, Utah : ae Lorain, Ohio + 















Salt Lake City, Utah Colorado Springs, Col. \ rect sae ca r ay: 
Sacramento, Calif. Tuscon, Ariz. 7] ra ap:ds, .* 

< min Be, « Battle Creek, Mich. 10« 
Berkeley, Calif... Albuquerque, N. M. a 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. Lime, Ohio « 
¥ Warren, Ohio 









Pasadena, Calif. Boise, idaho 

San Jose, Calif. Reno, Nev. 

Fresno, Calif. Roswell, N. M. 
Pueblo, Col. Grand Junction, Col. 
Phoenix, Ariz, | 
















Territory tl 
Houston, Tex. 4+ 
San Antonio, Tex. 2s 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. « 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Wichita, Kan. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 4+ - 
Hutchinson, Kan. LS 
Enid, Okla. CG 
Avilene, Tex. 4<" | 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Corsicana, Tex. 














Greensboro, N. C. * 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 2«] Asheville, N. C. 2* 
Knoxville, Tenn. « Lexington, Ky. + 
Evansville, ind. * Rale!gh, N. C. 
Huntington, W. Va. + Owensboro, Ky. * 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 4« Danville, Va. 3+ 

















































New Orleans, La, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Bartlesville, Okla, Tampa, Fila. 
Guthrie, Okla, Savannah, Ga. 
, Mobile, Ala. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Dothan, Ala. 

rT 4 Albany, Ga. 
; Brunswick, Ga. 
Valdosta, Ga. 








* Stars and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spetted. 





N.C. ¢ 
. C. 2e 
Ky. + 


Ky. « 
a. 3 






How We Have Cut Salesforce Turnover 


Sylvanus E. Charles 


Assistant to Vice-President, 
Thomas A. Edison Ine. 


As Told to Daniel Minturn 


HEN employers and managers 
of specialty salesmen get to- 


gether, the talk is apt to turn to 
the problems of employee turnover. 

By reputation, specialty salesmen 
are impulsive people who take quick 
interest in new lines, then quit, drift 
away, or lose interest so much that 
they have to be fired. This brings 
all of the headaches and costs of re- 
cruiting and training new ones. 

In selling dictating machines, we 
have found that if we hire the right 
men in the first place, train them the 
right way, and then supply them with 
management rather than submit 
them to discipline, our turnover is re- 
duced to a consistent 10 per cent. per 
year, which would be low for almost 
any kind of personnel. 

The first thing we look for in a 
candidate for our salesforce is ability 
to sell ideas. 

The fact that a man has sold office 
equipment, and knows the feel of in- 
terviewing office managers, counts 
against him rather than for him. At 
best, such experience is not the fun- 
damental we look for in his make-up. 

One man had been a sales-promo- 
tion man, and had had to sell his 
ideas to those most critical of execu- 
tives—sales and advertising managers. 
Others have been oil-burner men, in- 
surance men, handlers of all sorts 
of things in which the service ideas 
are paramount and the machines 
merely the tools of the ideas. 


Wanted: Men with “Steel” 


Then we look for “steel” in a man. 
By this we mean the ability to stand 
up for things he believes in, and to 
refuse to back down when he knows 
he is right. 

With steel must go tact. And part 
of tact is the ability to meet people. 

Finally, he must grasp the execu- 
tive viewpoint ; be able to visualize a 
business as a functioning unit; and 
accordingly be able to see dictating 
machines as tools to make the whole 
unit function better. 

Three of our executives, acting in- 
dependently of each other, interview 
each candidate. Their collective judg- 
ment decides for or against him. 

Once he is accepted, we start giv- 
ing him things. And this is not in 
the paternalistic sense of showering 
kindliness upon him, but rather in 
the fair trading sense that if we give 


him what we can best supply and he 
does the same for us, both will profit. 

The first thing given the new man 
is training. 

The initial training is in the office, 
studying sales manuals which have 
been prepared with utmost care, and 
generally learning about the idea 
which he is to sell. Here he learns 
the most successful sales methods, 
too. 

He is given a sales kit, which shows 
by pictures, charts and simple mes- 
sages on indexed cards, such things 
as the economics of using dictating 
machines, the costs and savings, 
value to executives, etc. 

Now he knows the story pretty 
well. But not yet is he turned loose 
on his own. 


Not Yet Through with Giving 


An experienced man takes the new 
man into the field, and puts him to 
work on a new installation which is 
being geared into the operations of 
acustomer. This gives him the asset 
of experience under fire, with a vet- 
eran to help him on every move. 

When he is ready for it, we re- 
place the salary of the new man’s 
training period with a drawing ac- 
count against commissions, and give 
him a territory to work in. 

But by no means are we through 
giving him things. 

We go into national advertising 
and direct mail, and give him leads. 
We keep office records of all the cus- 
tomers and known prospects in his 
territory, and keep his work organ- 
ized for him so he can avoid the night 
work which is so familiar and tiring 
to most specialty salesmen. 


Then, once a month, we give him 
an accurate statistical review of his 
work. This tells him such things as 
the number of calls he has made 
broken down by their types and pur- 
poses, the number of demonstrations 
he has initiated, the progress of his 
work in gearing new installations into 
the operations of customers, and the 
amount of his sales. For each of 
these items the salesman is given a 
quota, against which his efforts and 
results are compared. 

And so we start with men who 
can sell ideas, and then from the first 
moment of their employment, give 
them the things they would find hard- 
est to get for themselves. 

This method minimizes the turn- 
over of specialty salesmen. It also 
assures us that the men we have in 
the field are most likely to do the kind 


of things we want done for our cus- 
tomers. 





REMEMBER WHEN YOU 
WORRIED 


BECAUSE “BUDDY” 
NEEDED SHOES? 





@ Not so long ago perhaps—if you'll think 
back. But things with you are different now 
—you've made the grade. 

But it isn’t that way with millions, who 
today are right where you were a few years 
back. And it’s not because they aren't good 
managers. They're wizards at finance— 
many of them. Visit their homes for a close- 
up. You'll see children well fed—sent to 
school warmly, neatly dressed. You'll see 
plain but comfortable homes. 

But back of all that—there is the constant 
fear that just one misfortune may sink them 
into debt. True—industry is striving to 
reduce this nip-and-tuck battle for exist- 
ence. But whena man finds himself buried in 
debt he could not foresee—he needs first of 
alla loan to relieve the pressure. Second he 
needs helpful advice in money management. 


Counsel in money management 
To just such families as these—Household 
Finance offers a complete home money 
management plan. Where a loan is war- 
ranted, Household makes it. But Household 
educational service is available to any fam- 
ily whether borrowers or not. 

Many executives—interesting themselves 
in these vital problems—have written for 
booklets on our money management plan. 
It will interest you to know what House- 
hold does to help families out of financial 
distress. Mail the coupon for copies. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of the leading family finance organizations, 
with 226 offices in 148 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-7 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 


Name 
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Statement of Condition June 30, 1937 


Assets 


Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers . 
Exchanges for Clearing House . 
U. S. Government Securities 
Demand Loans . 

Time Loans and Bills Disoueneed . 
State and Municipal Bonds . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Investments . 
MortgagesOwned . 

Banking Premises . 

Other Real Estate . 


Accrued Interest and Aacounes Receivable : 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 

Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with Our Endorsement . 

Other Assets . 


Liabilities 
Capital ' 
Surplus Fund ‘ 
Undivided Profits . 


.$ 269,118,786.60 
53,841,630.81 
401,066,208.54 
70,215,691.89 
196,437,268.29 
18,156,703.40 
2,250,000.00 
16,032,148.34 
2,302,729.16 
19,673,529.73 
1,034, 133.76 
3,247,202.57 
4,467,296.43 


6,923,673.35 
1,314,500.00 
$1,066,08 1,502.87 











. $25,000,000.00 
. 50,000,000.00 
. 25,366,182.43 $100,366,182.43 





Contingency Fund . 
Deposits ae 
Outstanding and Certified Checks 
Dividend payable July 1, 1937 . 
Unearned Interest . : 
Accrued Taxes, Expenses and 
Interest Payable 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Less Amount in Portfolio 


Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement . 


Other Liabilities 


8,828,212.91 
4,219,366.44 


5,500,000.00 


907, 480, 341, 68 
37,688,083.34 


945,168,425.02 
1,250,000.00 
417,584.10 


1,219,714.42 


4,608,846.47 
6,923,673.35 
627,077.08 

i, 066, 081, 302.8 87 








Assets carried at $33,225,296.11 have been deposited to secure deposits 
and for other purposes. 








DIRECTORS 
SEWARD PROSSER, Chairman, Managing Committee 


A. A. TILNEY, Chairman of the Board 


S. SLOAN COLT, President 


STEPHEN BIRCH 
CorneELius N. BLIss 
Henry J. COCHRAN 
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B. A. TOMPKINS 


Joun I. Downey 


Frep I. KENT 
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Danie E. POMEROY 


HERBERT L. Pratt 
McGarrAH JOHN J. RASKOB 
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CHARLES L. TIFFANY 








BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44th STREET . 


$7th STREET at MADISON AVENUE 


LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What Are YOUR Workmen 
Thinking About? 


(Continued from page 15) 


realism of its purpose to play fair 
with labor. If the employer doesn’t 
know what the workers think about 
the company, it is fundamentally be- 
cause they do not confide in him, and 
if they don’t confide in him he should 
ask himself whether he deserves their 
confidence. 

One thing is certain: The em- 
ployer can’t win the confidence of 
workers all at once by suddenly, in 
some crisis, becoming sentimental, 
talking about his good intentions 
toward his “partners,” and making a 
desperate last-minute appeal for co- 
operation. 

The workers will listen to what the 
boss says to-day. But they will also 
remember what he did yesterday and 
last year. To win their confidence 
it is necessary to build solidly on a 
foundation of year-in and year-out 
fair dealing. 

And in this matter of confidence 
the employer cannot expect always 
to be on the receiving end. He must 
be willing to make the first move— 
perhaps the first two or three moves. 
He should talk to employees frankly 
in good times and bad, explaining the 
facts of the business and concealing 
neither the losses nor the profits of 
the company. 

The executive who wishes to plumb 
the depths of the workers’ minds 
should make use of elementary psy- 
chology—or of “horse sense,” which 
after all is not far from the same 
thing. 

He should realize that wage-earn- 
ers’ mental processes are about the 
same as those of other people. They 
are honest and sympathetic and 
sportsmanlike and selfish and narrow- 
minded and prejudiced to about the 
same extent as are employers, or 
farmers, or Members of Congress. 

Therefore, this question is recom- 
mended to the employer for his 
study : 

“What would J think of the boss 
if I were working out in the shop?” 





WAS SCROOGE A MODEL 
FOR CREDIT MEN? 


Here’s a coming report that every 
executive, salesman—and credit man 
—will want to read: What the 1937- 
model credit man should be like, how 
the years since 1929 have changed 
his thinking, why he does the things 
he does. An outstanding authority 
writes it—and reveals that Mr. 
Scrooge wouldn’t last a week to-day. 

















Do You Know This? 





The average daily run of all operat- 
ing steam locomotives was 174% 
miles in 1936—the highest average 
on record. (Association of Ameri- 


can Railroads) 
* 


Cleveland, Ohio, has a foreign 
population of 600,000—65 per cent. 
of the total population of the city. 
(Kram-Full) 


* 


On an average day, a cubic mile of 
air above New York City contains 
more than a ton of dust. (C-S-C 
Advertiser) 

* 


In 1936, 42,130,290 packs of play- 
ing cards were sold in the U. S.— 
one pack for every three persons. 
(Hercules Mixer) 

* 


The largest single source of farm 
income is milk, usually accounting 
for approximately 20 per cent. of the 
total agricultural return. 

* 


Factory employment has increased 
during April and May in seven out 
of the last nineteen years, showing 
an increase both in 1936 and 1937. 
(Department of Labor) 

* 


The cost of building to-day is 
estimated to be higher than any time 
since the 1926-1929 period. (Turner 
Construction Company ) 

* 


The Endicott plant of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
has operated 4,500,000 man-hours 
without an accident—a New York 
State safety record. 

* 


Eight states in the Middle West, 
having less than 20 per cent. of the 
total number of farms in the U. S., 
have received 33 per cent. of the total 
farm cash income since January 1. 
(Agricultural Outlook) 

* 


Federal credit unions have built 
up loan funds aggregating over $11,- 
000,000 during the last three years; 
the average loan is $65. (C. R. Or- 
chard) 

* 

It requires 14,000 tons of ore to 
produce one ounce of radium—worth 
$700,000. (Oil-Power) 

* 


New York State contributed 29.5 
per cent. of the total income taxes in 
1936; Illinois ranked second with 9 
per cent. and Pennsylvania, third, 
with 8 per cent. (National Industrial 
Conference Board) 
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Condensed Statement, June 30, 1937 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers. . . $ 520,351,628.66 








Bullion Abroad and in Transit 64,240.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 646,369,691.82 
Public Securities . . 43,256,435.90 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . ‘- 19,567 ,950.49 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 692,612, 703.23 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 1,239,628.81 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 23,838,499.73 
Bank Buildings. 13,478,861.83 
Other Real Estate . 468,328.24 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 2,395,167.28 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 12,638,477.16 
$1,984,081,613.15 
LIABILITIES 
NE fed ge Gt ngnes $ 90,000,000.00 
eee Oe ree ee 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. 9,891,451.60 





$ 269,891,451.60 











Dividend Payable July 1, 1937 . ‘a 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, ‘Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc... ... 21,268,337.41 
Acceptances $42, 222, 396.84 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 18,383,897.11 
23,838,499.73 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . 3,927,091.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 1,440,600.00 
Deposits . . . . $1,637,713,246.69 
Outstanding Checks Ra! 23,302,386.72 
1,661,015,633.41 
$1,984,081,613.15 








Securities carried at $46.263,174.67 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
WILLIAM C,. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- EUGENE G. GRACE 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company w. A. HARRIMAN 
W PALEN CONWAY President 


CHARLES P.COOPER Vice-President JOHN A. HARTFORD 


President, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 


President, The Great 





American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & Reed 

HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
WILLIAM C.POTTER ~ Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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What Readers Say 


Satisfying Departure 





Your magazine always contains some- 
thing of vital interest to me, sometimes it 
is an instructive article, other times an 
elucidating editorial. Lately the maga- 
zine’s cover has attracted additional atten- 
tion. 

All of us who visit newsstands cannot 
help but note the splash, colorfulness and 
boldness of the many covers of the publica- 
tions that are on sale. From these front 
pages women in many colors, attitudes 
stare out at one sans hat, sans dress, sans 
modesty. It is not my purpose to be de- 
rogatory to these editors who would enter- 
tain us with the pictures of the daughters 
of Eve; nor am I lacking in esthetic 
appreciations. And, I would not have it 
said that I am not observant of the count- 
less magazine covers with conventional 
designs, pictures or headings. 

But, I do want to note that your recent 
photographic presentation of the worker at 
his daily tasks is a satisfying departure 
from the usual. The photographs are good, 
the reproductions are fine, and the inspira- 
tion behind this idea is worthy of full 
praise. I congratulate you upon this series 
to the man who works, who through his 
daily efforts makes possible this modern 
life of ours. It is refreshing, indeed, in 
this day when most people prate about 
“robots” or are parties to the effort to rob 
man of his liberties, that you still see fit 


to pay tribute to honest toil and skilled 
craftsmanship —H. Wrttram K.akrg, vice- 
president, Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Profitable and Enjoyable 


My husband enjoys Forses more than 
any magazine that we have ever taken. 
He is a traveling salesman and he carries 
your magazine around in his coat pocket. 

Last week he attended a2 sales meeting, 
and an article in the June 15th issue 
prompted him to make suggestions which 
he otherwise would have hesitated to make. 
His sales manager asked him about it and 
he showed him your magazine. The “boss” 
immediately was very interested and asked 
to borrow the magazine. I say borrow 
because Mr. Gray would not give any 
issues away but will Joan them to people to 
read. 

I am delighted that I at last have found 
a magazine that he so thoroughly enjoys.— 
Mrs. Don. Gray, McMinnville, Ore. 


No Argument, After All 


In “Beiind the Scenes in Air Condition- 
ing” [Forses, June 15, page 12] under the 
subtitle “Adventure in Underwear” appear 
two photographs in costume of Willis Car- 
rier and myself. Under this title you state 
that Carrier and the writer were settling 
a theoretical argument on dry-bulb versus 
wet-bulb temperatures. You further state 
that “Carrier carried the day.” This is a 
misstatement of fact which should be cor- 
rected. Had Carrier carried the day as 
you state, one would assume that the dry- 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Established 1824 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1937 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$189,505,553.70 


U. S. Government Obligations, Direct and Fully 


Guaranteed 


Bankers’ Acceptances, Call Loans and Eligible Paper 


State and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds and Investments... . 


Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses . 
Other Real Estate 
Mortgages 


Credits Granted on Acceptances... 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . 
Undivided 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1937 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, 
Acceptances Outstanding 


(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 1,018,146.09 


Other Liabilities 


Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 2! 


Outstanding $15,585,019.04) 


122,376,031.50 
103,527,545.56 
28,778,125.07 
29,905,190.48 
135,079,809.34 
1.00 


6,055,086.09 
3,607 ,645.58 
8,517,222.04 
4,978,871.62 


$632,331,081.98 
$20,000,000.00 
45,000,000.00 


9,132,124.29 $ 74,132,124.29 


900,000.00 
7,776,433.44 


9,083,967.39 
° 2,499,687.41 


537,938,869.45 
$632,331,081.98 


U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried 
at $9,881,144.76 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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bulb temperature determined human com- 
fort. The result of the experiment insti- 
tuted by Mr. Carrier and myself resulted 
in the comfort zone being located approxi- 
mately halfway between the dry-bulb and 
the wet-bulb temperatures, so the argu- 
ment was a draw. 

As a matter of fact, there was no argu- 
ment whatever between Mr. Carrier and 
myself and so of course neither of us won 
or lost. We have all had numerous argu- 
ments with Mr. Carrier in the past and 
we usually expected to lose them, but in 
this particular case we were investigating 
the effect of the wet-bulb temperature on 
human comfort and not settling an argu- 
ment. 

In ordinary air at a temperature of 70° 
and a relative humidity of 40 per cent., 
the wet-bulb temperature is 56°. Under 
these conditions the suits we wore were 
saturated with water, and as all air-con- 
ditioning engineers know, the evaporation 
of water in a thin film causes it to take 
the wet-bulb temperature of the air rather 
than the dry-bulb. With the wetted suits, 
therefore, our skin temperatures were at 
approximately the wet-bulb temperature of 
the air. And it was our feeling of warmth 
or coolness under these conditions that 
brought out the importance of the wet- 
bulb temperature as a determining factor 
in human comfort—E. Vernon Hi, 
Director of Research and Education, Re- 
frigeration & Air Conditioning Institute, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dr. Vernon Hill has just sent me a copy 
of his letter to you regarding the article, 
“Behind the Scenes in Air Conditioning.” 

When I read the advance proofs of the 
article, I did not think the misstatement 
particularly serious, as it was obviously 
made in a spirit of levity of which the his- 
tory was perhaps of minor importance. I 
do believe, however, that a correction 
might well be made. 

The facts as contained in Dr. Hill’s let- 
ter to you are quite correct—W. H. Car- 
RIER, Carrier Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


Good Bye! 


Dear Sir, 

We ought to part, 

And it isn’t going to break my heart! 

Your Editor 

Wrote and wrote and wrote, 

Against every Franklin Delano vote, 

I’m all ready to say Good Bye, 

So let me give this one long cry. 

Please make me happy all anew, 

Stop your letters P.D.Q. 

Two dollars is too much to pay, 

For your lousy issue any day. 

—Tuomas E. Manoney, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Text for Foremen 


I would like to digest your article “What 
Workers Think of the Boss,” summarizing 
the results of your “Why I Like to Work 
for My Company” contest, in our magazine 
“Trained Men” which is seen by approxi- 
mately 55,000 industrialists. Also, I would 
like to use it as a basis for conducting a 
discussion at an industrial conference to be 
held in Western Pennsylvania. About 
1,000 foremen and executives are expected 
at that conference—D. C. VANDERCOOK, 
director, International Correspondence 
Schools. 
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What’s New in Business 
(Continued from page 18) 


antees a weekly pay-check to the 
worker, regardless of business condi- 
tions or factory shut-downs. Total 
annual wages are based on a fixed 
percentage of the value of the year’s 
production, and year-end adjustments 
bring the wage-total into line. The 
employee is never paid less than his 
total earned wages. 

“We can sincerely say that we have 
a management that has proven time 
and again that it is willing and able 
to do right by labor,” said the Union’s 
president at the testimonial dinner. 
“And you, fellow workers, have also 
shown your mettle time and again to 
deal fairly with the management. It’s 
a happy combination.” 


Sulphur on the Rise 


Early i.. july, natural sulphur pro- 
duction during the first half of 1937 
was estimated at approximately 20 
per cent. over the same period in 
1936. And shipments ran nearly 17 
per cent. above last year’s figures. 
Producers of crude sulphur are en- 
joying their best year since 1931. 

Texas and Louisiana . deposits 
yield over half of the world’s natural 
sulphur supply. But foreign coun- 
tries, in their desire for self-suffi- 
ciency in raw materials, are using 
other methods of extracting the 


element—from pyrites (iron sulphide 
ore) and metallurgical gases. To-day, 
as a result, American exports of 
crude sulphur have dropped off, but 
increased production points to greater 
domestic consumption in the chemi- 
cal, rayon, rubber, and other U. S. 


= 





Freeport Sulphur Co. 
Here—natural sulphur, piped hot from the 
ground, cools before shipment 





industries. Agriculture is dependent 
to a large extent on sulphur for fertil- 
izing crops and protecting them from 
damage. The upturn in fertilizer sales 
has absorbed large quantities of the 
natural sulphur output. 

But the production of crude sul- 
phur on the Gulf Coast has not been 
without difficulties. Melting sulphur 
at 1,500 feet below the earth’s sur- 
face and raising it to ground-level re- 
quires the pumping of scalding water 
and steam into the earth. Louisiana’s 
marshy ground does not prevent the 
super-heated water from leaking into 
subterranean channels, and to prevent 
this, engineers worked out a new 
system. The Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany, one of the two largest produc- 
ing companies in the world, has re- 
cently devised the unique method of 
pumping down tons of mud to seal up 
the costly outlets. Now water and 
steam are confined to sulphur deposit 
areas, and the melted sulphur is 
forced to the surface with a minimum 
of loss and waste. The process works ; 
sulphur production continues to rise. 


Summer Air Travel 


Early in July, giant flying boats 
of the U. S. Pan American Airways 
and British Imperial Airways started 
scheduled test flights between New 
York City and London. Flying the 
Newfoundland-Ireland route, the Pan 
American Clipper and Imperial’s 
H.M.A. Caledonia set the stage in 
prepartion for Trans-Atlantic service 
this Summer (Forses, April 15, p. 
23). 

Meanwhile, U. S. transcontinental 
airlines continued their contributions 
to luxurious air travel. Transconti- 
neatal & Western, borrowing an es- 
tablished feature from the railroads, 
offers four private compartments in a 
new non-stop, extra-fare, service be- 
tween New York and Chicago. And 
United Airlines provides two “sky 
rooms” in its coast-to-coast “flying 
sleepers” for the use of passengers 
who like to sit up late to read or 
play cards. 

American Airlines finds a new solu- 





tion to the problem of cooling big 


planes on the ground before a flight : | 


A portable air-conditioner, mounted 
on an automobile, lowers the tempera- 
ture of a plane in ten minutes. Pas- 
sengers now step into the cabin and 
find the same temperature on the 
ground as in the air at 10,000 feet. 
And airlines again are offering all- 
expense sight-seeing tours to the pub- 
lic. Travelers can take trips all over 
the country, and airlines look after 
every detail. American Airlines offers 
twenty-eight such tours this Summer, 
covering the U. S., Canada, Mexico, 
Central America, and the Carribbean. 





NO MORE 
GRAFT 


TO THE 


“ROUTINE-RACKETEER” 


WHEN EDISON 
VOICE WRITING 
MOVES IN! 





— “ROUTINE-RACKETEER” may be 
robbing your business of efficiency 
without anyone being aware of the 
tribute he collects. 

Modern business has found a way to 
lock out this racketeer. Edison shows 
the way! With Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing, you dictate any time. You answer 
correspondence immediately, freeing 
your secretary for more important 
work. You confirm appointments, tele- 
phone calls instantly. You stop paying 
graft to Routine and add 20% to 50% 
to your business capacity! 

The Ediphone is made in the famous 
Edison Laboratories. No finer dictating 
equipment is produced! Try it on our 
“You-Pay-Nothing” Plan. For details, 
phone The Ediphone, 
Your City, or address 
Desk FB-67— 







ne O Even. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 





















In catering to men of 
leadership in all industry, 
The Waldorf-Astoria speaks 
with the voice of leadership 


in its own industry. 
President 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


ParkAve + 49thto50thSts +» NewYork 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


IVIDENDS have been 
declared by the board of 


directors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A, 87% 


per share 


Common Stock 37%4c per share 


Both dividends are payable 
July 30, 1937 to stock. 
holders of record at close of 
business July 15, 1937 


E. A. Battey, 


Treasurer 
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CRAWFORD 


HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each sum. 
met to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 


players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid. 

ing - Boating - Hiking - no hay fever. 

Season June 26 - Oct. 5. Rates with 

meals $6 a day and up. Booklet and 

diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 

Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Or «sk Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS. N.H 
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Left: Spectrophotometers analyze materials by analyzing their spectra. 





Bausch & Lomb 
They measure 


the colors of dyes and dyed materials and sometimes determine tariff rates on dyestuffs. 
Among other jobs they are extremely useful in medical research work in blood and 


hemoglobin estimation 


Instruments—Miracle Workers of Industry 


(Continued from page 11) 


of material is mounted in one holder 
and the piece to be tested in another. 
When the operator looks through 
the eye piece and moves a lever, a 
thin wafer of the surface of one piece 
appears to slide over that of the 
other ; since both pieces are brilliantly 
illuminated and highly magnified, the 
points to be compared stand out 
clearly. 

instruments like these do a lot more 
than make high-fidelity reproductions 
possible for talking pictures. They 
are also responsible for the perfection 
of our modern airplanes, automobile 
engines, mechanical refrigerators, 
radio-program fidelities, and hun- 
dreds of other things. 

The comparison microscope, for 
example, checks up on the grain sizes 
and shapes of rolled brass so quickly 
that expensive rolling mills need be 
held up only for seconds instead of 
minutes. It also reveals the degree 
of wear on the edges of fine tools; 
compares welding seams to find the 
bad ones; compares paper surfaces 
to predetermine printing qualities; 
compares the weaves and finishes of 
very fine fabrics; and steps over into 
the legal field to detect forgeries and 
counterfeits. 

Instruments are largely responsible 
for the increase in beauty and de- 
crease in cost of modern silk hosiery. 
The stocking is designed to intercept 
50 per cent. of the light that reaches 
it, and to allow the other 50 per cent. 
to be reflected from the skin beneath. 
Since the interception and reflection 
of light vary widely with slight differ- 
ences in the area and thickness of 
the threads, instruments must be used 
to make sure that the threads will be 
uniform. 


In the United States Testing Com- 
pany’s laboratory is an instrument 
which measures the unevennesses in 
a skein of silk, multiplies the very fine 
differences by 200,000 and records 
the resulting figures as a continuous 
line on a chart. At the same time, an- 
other section of the instrument works 
out a complicated mathematical for- 
mula which tells what the probable 
percentage of rejections will be if the 
hosiery maker uses the skein under 
test. 

With these figures, the hosiery 
maker can either reject skeins alto- 
gether, or match up those whose 
characteristic errors are opposite so 
as to come as close to thread perfec- 
tion as possible. 


Making Silk Behave Itself 


The hosiery maker should also 
know how clean or free from waste the 
silk is. To do this, skeins are passed 
through sets of three gauges, each of 
which is correct in size to 1/10,000 
of an inch. Since each of the last two 
gauges is about 5/10,000 of an inch 
smaller than its predecessor, any 
thick spots of waste will catch on one 
of the three, break the skein, turn on 
a light to warn the operator, and 
register itself on an automatic coun- 
ter. The number of breaks totals up 
the waste content very accurately. 

Other instruments test pliability, 
elongation under stretching, elasticity, 
tensile strength, and the speed with 
which silk absorbs water. Through 
these tests and still others, the ho- 
siery maker can predetermine exactly 
how the silk will behave on his ma- 
chines, and so is able to make better 
stockings at lower cost. 

Few instruments are as important 
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to mankind as those which detect and 
control gases. For the gases lurk- 
ing in mines, manholes, tanks, sew- 
ers, ships, airplanes, factories, busses 
and tunnels are a deadly threat to 
every one of us. 

The instruments may keep records, 
sound alarms, and even start ma- 
chinery. Thus in a garage of Con- 
solidated Laundries is an instrument 
which analyzes samples of the room 
atmosphere, starts ventilating fans 
the instant carbon-monoxide con- 
centration approaches the trouble 
point, and shuts them off when the 
air is cleared. Gas measurements also 
control the economies of diesel en- 
gines and industrial furnaces by de- 
tecting unburned combustibles and 
the presence of excess air in the mix- 
ture. Automatic smoke indicators, 
working with photo-electric cells, 
turn on red lights and other alarms 
when furnaces are smoking and 
switch on green lights when all is 
clear. 

Noise meters promote working ef- 
ficiency and make their owners bet- 
ter neighbors, too. They can be 
equipped with stop watches to meas- 
ure reverberations. They tell how 
much noise machinery makes, what 
the pitches and frequencies are, what 
parts make the noises, how the noises 
are transmitted to hearers, and the 
area limits of the noise annoyance. 
With such data corrective measures 
are being applied to existing machines, 
and new machines are being designed 
to eliminate the nuisance. 


To Inspect It—Destroy It! 


Projection instruments which cast 
enlarged images or reflections on 
screens, are identifying the threads 
of textiles to detect substitutes, inter- 
preting the characteristics of textile 
fibers in terms of probable behavior 
on spindles and looms, measuring the 
true mesh sizes of fine screens, count- 
ing the threads in fine fabrics, and 
doing thousands of other jobs. 

At one time the only way to deter- 

mine the true thickness of the enamel 
on a piece of kitchenware was to de- 
stroy the piece and measure it. Now 
the enameler has his choice of an in- 
strument which measures by magnets, 
or of one which measures by the elec- 
trical “capacity” of the picce. 
_ Formerly the colors of printing 
inks either were matters of opinion 
or had to receive two-hour checkings 
by instruments in the hands of ex- 
perts. Now the International Print- 
ing Ink Corporation, using a spectro- 
photometer, can plot the entire spec- 
trum curve of a color in three to six 
minutes and have a permanent rec- 
ord for future comparison. The re- 
sult is greater fidelity of reproduc- 
tion and better advertising materials 
for all of us. 


Spectrophotometers are similarly 
used for analyzing paint and textile 
colors. They are also revealing the 
constituents of shortening to its mak- 
ers and users; finding the percentage 
of sugar in syrups to determine tariff 
rates ; and helping with a host of other 
problems. 

The spectrophotometer is an instru- 
ment which uses the photo-electric 
cell to measure the colors of the spec- 
trum which are transmitted, absorbed, 
radiated or reflected by the substance 
under analysis. Other uses of photo- 
electric cells to intercept and interpret 
beams of light are quite familiar. 
They open doors, count automobiles, 
match colors, and what have you. 


Finders of Buried Treasure 


The spectograph is another in- 
valuable tool of industry. It can give 
a steel mill the exact metallurgical 
analysis of scrap iron down to a mil- 
lionth part if necessary. And its use 
in analyzing the constituent metal in 
alloys is growing fast. One manufac- 
turer who uses huge amounts of cast- 
ings has recently ruled that he will 
purchase no castings unless the sup- 
plier submits spectographic analyses 
of them. 

Less familiar are electrical-capacity 
meters. These are operated by filling 
electrical condensers with electrons 
which are vibrating at selected audio 
frequencies. The electrons want to 
get out and go somewhere. When 
some body with the capacity to ab- 
sorb them comes within their field, 
they leave and join it. The bigger 
the body or the greater its capacity, 
the more of them will leave and the 
faster they will go. The speed and 
amount of their going can be meas- 
ured and used. 

Different materials have different 
capacities to absorb the electrons. 
This fact enables capacity meters to 
measure the thickness of coats of 
paint; to find pipes and wires con- 
cealed in walls and manholes covered 
by snow or mud; to count newspapers 
and other things which flap around 
too much for counting by photo-elec- 
tric cells ; to work in places where the 
tendency of dust to cover the light 
source defeats the photo-electric cell; 
to control the thickness of sheets of 
paper of known moisture content, or 
the moisture of paper of known thick- 
ness; and to trace pipe lines beneath 
the soil. 

And, speaking of the wonders 
which instruments perform, it is even 
claimed that a new one can find 
buried treasure. 

But that’s nothing new for instru- 
ments. The whole course of instru- 
mentation in every field of industry 
has been to find long-buried treasures 
in raw materials, power plants, ma- 
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MAINLINER 
SLEEPER PLANES 
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EW Mainliner Sleeper Planes 
(by Douglas) are flying the 
“Main Line”—setting a new stand- 
ard of luxurious overnight travel. 
Tonight you can board one of these 
giant planes, tuck yourself into the 
spacious, comfortable berth, and 
sleep your way across the country. 
Two experienced pilots man each 
ship—are given every aid to flying. 
And, for every plane in the air, 80 
experts on the ground are constantly 
checking. United’s 100 million miles 
of experience back of every flight. 





MAINLINER OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE IS REALLY DIFFERENT 
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START your United 
overnight flight in 
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lounge Mainliner 











THEN .. . change 
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AWAKE ... rested 

and refreshed. No 
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in traveling 





Now! 3 coast-to-coast flights daily 
New York-Chicago: 10 flights daily 


TICKETS: United Air Lines Ticket Offices, 
Hotels, Travel Bureaus, Telegraph Offices. 
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AVIATION! 


Will present trends develop 
market leaders in this group? 


H’s this industry reached a 
point where a much more 
rapid phase of development is 
in prospect? What companies 
appear to have the widest 
margin of growth possibilities 
over the next year? 

A timely analysis of this growing 
industry with a statistical study of 


leading companies appears in the 
current UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


UNITED OPINION 
Stock Selections 


In addition, our staff has selected 
two companies from this group as 
offering outstanding investment 
possibilities at this time. 

Write today for a free introductor 
copy of this timely analysis and stoc 
selections. 


Send for Bulletin F. M. 77 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury =A r Boston, Mass. 
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Get Ready 
for the 
Word “Buy!” 


Subscribers to T. E. Rassieur Trend 
Interpretation Service got safely out 
of the market--and have stayed 
out since March 18, when we wired: 
“Sell all stocks.” You know what 
the continuous downward movement 
since then has been. 


Our subscribers are now prepar- 
ing for immediate action as soon 
as an upward trend isimminent and 
we wire: “Buy!” They'll know what 
to buy--they trade fearlessly in 
diversified groups of leading stocks. 


Enjoy their advantages. Let 
T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpretation 
Service time your trading, so 
you buy or sell profitably at the 
beginning of trend movements. 


Forecasts of long-term and short- 
term trends are made strictly by 
mathematical computation, with 
consistent accuracy. Proved in ris- 
ing and falling markets for many 
years. Interesting details in free 
booklet: “TREND INTERPRETA- 
TION.” Write for it today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 


1638 Continental Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
v3 
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How many of YOUR 
executives read ForBES? 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


market has turned the corner after 

about four months of intermediate 
decline the last two months of which 
—except for the completion of the 
decline in rails and public utilities 
which reached their lows long after 
the worst of the readjustment in in- 
dustrials was over—was more in the 
nature of a sidewise movement. Dur- 
ing that sidewise movement the in- 
dustrials formed a broad base for at 
least a satisfactory rally and perhaps 
for a resumption of the major up- 
swing. 

It is worth noting that since the 
previous “Outlook” was written the 
Times average has made a double 
bottom, stopping at 121 on both June 
17 and June 28. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial approximated that perform- 
ance with a closing at 166.71 on June 
28, against a closing of 165.51 on 
June 14, which was the “closing low” 
of the long decline. The second legs 
of these double bottoms coincided 
with the “closing lows” for both the 
rail and public utility averages. 

At this writing (July 8) sharp up- 
swings mainly at. the expense of 
trapped shorts have carried both the 
Times and the Dow-Jones industrial 
above the upper of the two parallel 
lines marking the downward channel 
of recent decline. That, of course, is 


Trask is every indication that the 


the positive sign of a change in the 
direction of prices for which chartists 
have been waiting. The Dow-Jones 
utility average has also broken 
through on the upside, but the rail- 
road average has barely made the top 
line. 

Some time ago the writer drew at- 
tention to the fact that declines were 
disproportionate to volume, and sug- 
gested that stocks might recover on 
equally light volume. The market of 
July 6 was particularly notable for 
just that reason. On a turnover of 
37,100 shares, Steel common gained 
5%; on 16,400 shares, Chrysler rose 
65%; on 8,700, Bethlehem Steel rose 
6; on 3,300, Westinghouse rose 5%; 
on 1,300 Johns-Manville rose 4; and 
on 1,200, Inland Steel rose 5%. In 
those performances is_ conclusive 
proof that the market is just as “thin” 
on the upside as on the downside. 

At this stage, the writer believes, 
it is well to keep in mind that major 
upward movements in business, like 
major depressions, are worldwide, 
and that while setbacks are being ex- 
perienced in some quarters the for- 
ward movement is carried on in 
others. So far there has been no 
boom in the United States; merely a 
general business revival. Business is 
still trimmed down to “fighting 
weight” and able to take it. There 
need be no fear of boom psychology 
until business gets over its fear of 
politicians. 

We would be in no hurry to take 
profits on this upswing, for as it looks 
on our chart, Dow-Jones industrial 
should approximate 190, where it 
hesitated in mid-February before the 
final spurt in early March. The Dow- 
Jones rail average should do 57-58, 
and better if rate and traffic outlook 
improves. The Times average should 
reach 135-37, or better with help 
from the rails. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Disturbing Factors 
Retard Recovery 


Joseph D. Goodman 


TOCKS, even in a true bear mar- 
Gc: do not decline every day. 

Rallies frequently occur, during 
which the leaders recover about one- 
half of their previous losses. Such 
rallies are possible at any time, but 
such recoveries should be taken for 
what they are, and not as the start 
of a new bull market. 

Sight must not be lost of the fact 
that there has been a recovery in the 
stock market and in business for from 
four to five years; that there are as 
many bear markets as bull markets; 
and if one persists in holding stocks 
which become overvalued or affected 
by special developments, he is likely to 
carry them down during a long bear 
market. 

This column has attempted to point 
out those stocks which had become 
too high, as well as those which are 
probably in a buying zone for the 
long pull. This has been possible be- 
cause many stocks did not participate 
greatly in the rise; others have been 
declining for some years, and prob- 
ably are near the bottom. 


Enterprise Stifled 


The results of the “planned econ- 
omy” are now becoming obvious to 
investors: Labor troubles, a recession 
in business activity, and a dwindling 
margin of profit—and disregard for 
law and order on the part of the 
National Government and some of the 
states. It is regrettable, but true, 
that the spirit of enterprise has been 
destroyed ; few care to engage in new 
ventures, not knowing what lies ahead 
in the way of labor trouble, taxes, 
and further government control. 

The responsible citizens of the 
United States are fervently hoping 
that the Senate will rise to the occa- 
sion, and force the President to bring 
about a return to sanity in all direc- 
tions. But we do not know what our 
one-man government will do next. 

Based on all precedent, after a de- 
pression of the severity of the recent 
one, we should have a period of great 
and intense prosperity. The recovery 
we have experienced has been due 
to both natural conditions and Gov- 
ernment spendig on a gigantic scale; 




















THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YOPK 


Statement of Condition, 
June 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DvE From Banks . $ 685,719,656.00 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 

FULLY GUARANTEED . mh 618,839,776.85 
STaTE AND Municipat SEcuRITIES . .. . 59,046,899 .84 
160,690,742.31 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 809,978,015.46 


OrHeER Bonps AND SEcuURITIES . 











Peawaree Cleuses. .. . 5 ss & ee 0 38,006,949.27 
Ovumn Beat Ferave ... 3. as se 4,901 381.97 
ee ee en ae, Gee ee a 11,965,269.58 
Customers’ AccEpTANCE LIABILITY. . . . 25,080,275.32 
CORHER GSEUS 6 eres ee ee 12,325,458.04 
$2,426,554,424.64 

LIABILITIES 


CapiTaL Funps: 

Capirat Stock . . ._ . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus .. . « e« « 100,270,000.00 
Unpivivep Prorits . . . 27,949,972.58 


~ -$ +228,489,972.58 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . 2 se 17,747,941.65 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. « . . 1,810,642.17 
Dances. a SS ke ww oe Se BRST 
AccEePTANCES OUTSTANDING. . . .... 28,401 309.96 
LiaBILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
ae ae 8,262,300.92 
Crmun LIABILITIES. « 6 6 6 0 ee es 5,454,848.39 





$2,426,554,424.64 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$197,410,591.49 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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a IRB 
WILL STOCKS GO 
MUCH LOWER? 


Over two years ago, when stocks were 
much lower, we predicted that the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average would advance to 
the 190-200 range. On March 10, 1937, this 
average closed at 194.40, thus confirming our 
forecast to the letter. 

On March 15, 1937, we advised immediate 
sale of over 60 leading stocks, anticipating 
an important reaction when many were look- 
ing for higher prices. No need to tell you 
how accurate this advice has been. 

Should stocks be bought now or is the 
market likely to drop to substantially lower 
levels? Simply send us your name and 
address and we will give you our answer to 
this question. We may be wrong this time, 
but our advice has been surprisingly accurate 
in the past. At least, it costs nothing to ob- 
tain copies of our current Stock Market Bulle- 
tins. There is no charge—no obligation. 
Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 637, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, ae 




















OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 

procedure and methods in our 

booklet. Copy free on request. 
Ask for Booklet J-6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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but the jitters have never disappeared. 
For instance, a real building boom 
was warranted, but has been checked 
by the Government-sponsored high 
cost of labor and materials. 

In years gone by experienced men 
knew that if stocks were yielding only 
2 per-cent. when the rate for brokers’ 
loans was 10 per cent. a major de- 
cline in stocks loomed ahead. Con- 
trol of interest rates, margins, etc., 
has created an unnatural condition 
in the money market as well as in 
the prices of high-grade bonds. More- 
over, the price structure was inter- 
fered with by announcement of the 
President that the prices of copper 
and other commodities were too high. 
Add to that the demoralization in 
Government finance, and we realize 
that we are sailing uncharted seas, 
without compass. Can anyone fore- 
tell the course which the President 
will pursue? 

The heart of the trouble is the con- 
tinued unbalanced budget. If confi- 
dence is to be restored, the Govern- 
ment will have to balance expenses 
with income. If that should be done, 
coupled with a return to the gold 
standard, a prolonged recovery in 
many lines of business would follow. 


Higher Costs Cut Profits 


Some lines of business have been 
slowing up. The railroads are cur- 
tailing their expenditures, and as a 
result, new railroad-equipment or- 
ders have dwindled. There have been 
some indications of overproduction— 
in textiles, steels, motor cars, tires. 

High costs are cutting into profits. 
As to taxes, the outlook is for much 
higher levies for a long time; and 
meanwhile the unsound tax on undis- 
tributed earnings penalizes prudent 
management and the building-up of 
adequate reserves. 

The business community will 
breathe easier once the President’s 
“‘pack-the-court” plan is crushed; 
otherwise, legislation might be passed 
(which would now be held unconsti- 
tutional) aiming particularly at com- 
plete control of all industry—over 
prices, wages and hours of work, and 
production. 

Another disturbing factor is the 
continued decline in the London stock 
market, which may be forecasting war 
abroad. 

On the favorable side is the large 
supply of idle check money. In this 
connection, however, it is interesting 
to note that from 1932 to 1935 there 
was a year-to-year loss in actual sav- 
ings deposits of the mutual savings 
banks, and the same trend continued 
last year. There is general need for 
additional plants and modernization, 
need for new homes and apartments. 
Other favorable items are the facts 
that the general volume of business 





is still quite large; that the increased 
purchasing power of the public and 
shorter hours are stimulating con- 
sumption and spending; that the in- 
come of the farming community is the 
best in years. 

Signs of better days would be re- 
vival in commodity prices and in the 
bond market. Bonds have been de- 
clining six months, and, have not yet 
given indications of important re- 
covery. 

To those interested in convertible 
preferred stocks, attention is called to 
the following : 

Atlas Powder, conv. into 1% com. 

Butler Bros., conv. into 2 common. 

Glidden, conv. into 9/10 common. 

Goodyear, conv. into 3 common. 

Paramount, conv. into 7 common. 

Twentieth Cent.-Fox, conv. into 
14% common. 

U. S. Hoffman Mach., conv. into 3 
common. 

Other attractive preferred, but non- 
convertible, stocks are U. G. I. $5 
pref., 102%; Public Service of N. J. 
$5 pref., 100; Loew’s $64, 106. 

For those desiring to invest idle 
funds in bonds, the following are 
recommended : 

Loew’s 314’s, 1946, 981%. 

Socony 3%4’s, 1950, 105. 

Swift 334’s, 1950, 106. 

Paramount Pictures 
9934. 

Abbott Dairies 6’s, 1942, 10314. 


June 30, 1937. 
* 


6’s, 1955, 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and cat- 
alogues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge: 


CaTALoG. Money-saving equipment, ma- 
terials and methods, together with data on 
electrical and motor maintenance written 
by qualified experts. Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Co., Sycamore, IIl. 

Tue LoNG AND THE SHort or It. Are 
the proposed laws limiting the length of 
trains “sinister”? Do they constitute “sab- 
otage”? What might happen to shippers 
if they were passed? ‘Transportation As- 
sociation of America, Chicago, II. 

CoMMON FINANCIAL TERMS. The lan- 
guage of finance translated into terms 
which laymen can understand. Ball, Coons 
& Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

VisrATION Stupy. How destructive vi- 
bration in machinery can be observed and 
measured. Sundt Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Tue Picture Story or STEEL. Beauti- 
fully conceived and executed picture story 
of the manufacture and use of steel. 
American Iron & Steel Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET < New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 














ASSETS 
Cosh end Tue from Banke and Banbiers. ...... 2... oc cree c ccc cece $ 549,793,277.03 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed).......... 419,401 464.82 
er a cles ory S @ieldintee vier.e- deca wesse cain 92,891,746.00 
NINE NOUN GE, POCUEINEOD,. 655 vw ec ccc tc cceee VR Pa ee ay 140,441,108.95 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. ................0 eee eeeeeeeees 710,217,081.27 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. ...............020 cece eee 23,909 693.07 
hn. nec cesew ce vecewseuescieeaeets 3,637 ,500.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation......................005- 8,000,000.00 
Es go Stree «lhe Seb «vied Gh Oo E's n'kik Shs e's oS eldhree ob 0:5 wore 51,130,151.77 
re ior AO Ee cals 8 ds wc ace pinuel ela aceieea gree «Bae 6,747,193.61 
Ns Tg SET eee ac eda we cheba: vided alaie.o.o i die «TON $2,006,169,216.52 
LIABILITIES 
NE erie fh raha Mes i ee A Les ees hing lad cbiete'é dese weg $1,807,822,047.23 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
Megat stil ia Ri aE SIE, sa ag ean Ae aa $58,968,961.89 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio...................-.. 14,542,762.99 44,426,198.90 
ee cag 6 «ies Sip nie 6 6 op tO 0 seh C a caemiesinns 5,046,056.38 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income.....................005. 4,966,139.00 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses. ..............-20cecceceeee 6,308,193.86 
a gE RE RIE ate 8 Ea eee ee ee ee Rae 2,604,000.00 
Se ec euewoensanen $77,500,000.00 
Ng ora arc a at clsrn pela one aig eee o Se mb Mntoidincs ey viele’ 43,750,000.00 
as ig cere ke ety cis a G atna a oh was os 13,746,581.15 134,996,581.15 
SEER ae, a ROAR Te AN. OL WE Een ge ORM Oe ete Bei Te OF A Maa $2,006,169,216.52 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1937. 
Securities carried at $105,247,848.45 in the foregoing statement, consisting of $73,481,216.32 
of United States Government Obligations, $18,913,391.52 of State and Municipal Bonds, and 
$12,853,240.61 of Other Bonds and Securities, are deposited to secure $79,730,626.93 of Public 
and Trust Deposits, and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office * 22 WILLIAM STREET < New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1937 














ASSETS 

ar ak San wien ol araierd Glbe.0. de 6 ectus dance w.al’s e000 $ 47,654,882.16 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed).......... 45,046,502.05 
ee oN ane a ahs bie wisle ve ginsimaee cust schesesees ..  6,500,386.42 
EEE Ee Pr ee ee re a ee 19,697 ,974.95 
ee Ids cele Sela tin a NAO A RaW Ov a euaeaeneea 6,693,556.98 
i eo. cc cnc cciccsceemecessccececveceeeccucee 600,000.00 
eo aig gs ccs ad od oa kao a ve a Coes ee o0d es ne eee wer 4,353,338.25 
et SP aa ea Ml R Leek, od ee he oN ee on wk eee wimae 2,432,835.35 

a i a Code adden xavwies $132,979,476.16 

LIABILITIES 

I MM oN sg chy GE alae Ca ie Oke OSE Re URDU TOOL Ue oteaneee’ $105,996,460.16 
ee et a See Te att ee ee ath eld ialaiiata we de da aaene 2,687,751.81 
EE OIE OE Ee eR ee ee 497,043.70 
i ea a sg ek etn ceatsllaie aa Fated oie whide + wwe 10,000,000.00 
A Nha eT ih ara: og Binh ie wim dale 9 PINOT IRTOIG wie iiwierdiane bois water 10,000,000.00 
ES 8 ne a ae +) ean ee a ne 3,798,220.49 

PIO «ce Ualihs an G MVS ca ebn ee Re OOke EN’ oe Candede amen’ $132,979,476.16 








Securities carried at $1,516,043.84 in the f oing statement, consisting of $1,370,000.00 
of United States Government Obligations, and $146,043.84 of State and Municipal Bonds, 
are deposited with public authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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IN ANY FIELD DETERMINES 


oaths 


@ Luck and the Law of Averages have never 
made a champion. Precision has — precision 
which comes only through years of constant 


effort. 


Likewise, chance plays no part in the opera- 
tion of a railroad. Rail transportation is a 
scientific, exact business in which laboratory 
research, expert engineering, trained builders, 
and skilled workers and loyal employees have 
a part. For almost a century the Norfolk and 
Western has been building precision into 
transportation service. 


Today merchandise freight speeds safely to 
its destination over a roadbed which is main- 
tained in ideal condition, in cars which are 
expertly designed and carefully handled, in 
trains which are assembled promptly and 
dispatched on fast schedules. 


Four merchandise freight trains — 
The Nomad, The Caravan, The 
Skipper and The Pilot — connect the 
Midwest with the Virginias and the 
Carolinas, the North with the South. 
These fast trains offer a service un- 
excelled in speed, dependability, and 
safety. 
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Second-Grade 
Rail Bonds 
to Buy 


Edward L. Barnes 


HE sharp decline in junior rail 

bonds appears to provide a buying 

opportunity for investors willing 
to assume the risks inherent in such 
obligations. 

The issues discussed here can now 
be bought at prices averaging 15 per 





cent. under their 1937 highs. Income 





of fixed charges, will occur within 
the foreseeable future. 

The Erie 5s, 1967, are comparable 
to a stock in respect to wide fluctua- 
tions and instability of price. They 
sold as high as 89 this year after be- 
ing at 52 in 1935. In 1930 the top 
was 9534, but in the depression year 
1932 they went down to 13%. Erie 
has an excess of current liabilities 
Over current assets and the obvious 
need for strengthening the financial 
position accounts in part for the high 
yield. However, if revenues continue 
at their current rate, the bonds are 
under-priced. In the first five months 
of this year Erie’s gross increased 
10.6 per cent. and net operating in- 
come, 21.3 per cent. Maintenance 
expenditures are running 7 or 8 per 
cent. higher than last year. 

Southern Pacific 444s, 1968, enjoy 
greater earnings protection than the 
Erie 5s, and the road is in stronger 
credit position. This is more or less 
compensated for by the difference in 
yields. The S. P. issue is several 








SPECULATIVE RAIL BONDS 


Amount Fixed Charges 

Approx. Current 1937 Outstanding Times Earned 
Due Price Return Range (Millions) 1937 Est. 1936 
PINS singe, Sou 1967 71 7.0% 89 -68 $50.0 1.28 1.15 
Southern Pacific 4%s.1968 84 5.3 98 -81 29.4 1.59 1.47 
N. Y. Central 4%s....2013 86 5.2 96%-85 115.0 1.33 1.16 
Southern Ry. 6s...... 1956 90 6.7 105%4-89 20.0 1.49 1.27 
Balt. & Ohio 4%s....1960 69 6.5 8214-65% 63.0 1.30 1.13 
Illinois Central 434s. . .1966 68 7.0 80 -66% 35.0 1.23 1.04 
| Kansas City Sou. 5s..1950 79 6.3 100 -79 21.0 1.39 1.20 








Y 
| will average better than 6 per cent. 


on a combination purchase of all seven 
bonds, and coupons will be payable in 
‘each month of the year save June 
and December. 
| Each road covered its fixed charges 
\in full last year and gives promise of 
| reporting wider coverage this year. 
| What disposition will be made of 
the demands of railway unions for in- 
\creased wages is not yet known. 
| Negotiations may drag. In the end 
|the carriers probably will be forced to 
| increase payrolls. 
| Uncertainty on this score provoked 
the break in second-grade rail bonds 
in the last three months. It is highly 
| improbable, however, that wage in- 
|creases will drop operating income 
| below fixed-charge requirements. 
| If industrial activity should slump 
| severely, there would be more reason 
to be apprehensive, because these 
junior liens are at the lower end of 
heavy debt structures. Hence, their 
prices are extremely sensitive to 
earnings trends. 

Prospects are that no serious im- 
pairment of present traffic volume, 
which is sufficient to permit coverage 














shades safer than Erie’s, yet the 
former road’s bonds also have fluctu- 
ated widely in recent years. f 

There is not much point in seeking 
to differentiate the relative risks in- 
volved in the seven bonds. They 
have moved up and down pretty 
much in unison, though the extent of 
fluctuations has varied. It is sug- 
gested that buyers spread funds over 
the entire group rather than attempt 
to single out one best bet. 

However, the writer’s preference 
from the standpoint of safety is: 
Southern Pacific, New York Central, 
Southern Railway, Erie, Kansas City 
Southern, Baltimore & Ohio and IIli- 
nois Central. 

Of more pressing concern are the 
broader questions of wages, freight 
rates and business activity. 

Baltimore & Ohio has strengthened 
materially its competitive position as 
one of the four leading Eastern trunk 
line systems. It has access to prac- 
tically every important manufactur- 
ing, coal mining and steel center be- 
tween the territory bounded by New 
York and Washington on the east 
and Chicago and St. Louis on the 
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west. Hence, its fortunes are ex- 
tremely sensitive to the rate of steel 
and other manufacturing activity, 
particularly as such operations influ- 
ence the demand for and movement 
of bituminous coal. This commodity 
accounts for about 31 per cent. of 
freight revenues. 

The territory served by Kansas 
City Southern is devoted largely to 
farming, oil production, mining and 
lumbering. Bituminous coal, gravel, 
sand, stone, crude oil and for- 
est products are prominent traffic 
items from a tonnage standpoint, 
while manufactures and miscellaneous 
freight, including refined petroleum 
products, bulk heavy in the com- 
modity classifications. The mileage 
operated, mostly main line, consti- 
tutes the shortest route from Kansas 
City to the Gulf of Mexico, terminat- 
ing at Port Arthur, Texas. A heavy 
traffic interchange is enjoyed with 
the roads entering Kansas City, and 
with the Southern Pacific, Texas & 
Pacific and Gulf Coast Lines. 

Manufactured and miscellaneous 
goods, including l.c.l. freight, con- 
tribute over half the freight revenues, 
and bituminous coal accounts for an- 
other fourth of New York Central’s 
traffic. Aside from the latter, auto- 
mobiles and parts, iron and steel, and 
petroleum, in the order named, con- 
tribute most to revenues. Passenger 
business, including substantial com- 
muter traffic, accounts for 20 to 25 
per cent. of operating revenues. 


Southern Railway 


The Southern Railway system 
covers practically the entire South- 
eastern section of the United States, 
penetrating every Southern State 
east of the Mississippi River except 
West Virginia. The territory has ex- 
panded considerably industrially in 
the past fifteen years. 

Illinois Central runs through the 
important Illinois coal fields, and bi- 
tuminous coal is by far the major 
item. It accounts for 37 per cent. of 
total freight tonnage and produces 
three times as much revenue as the 
next principal commodity carried, re- 
fined petroleum. Other items of im- 
portance are lumber and products, 
automobiles, bananas, corn, and sand 
and gravel. 

Southern Pacific serves directly 
eight states in the West and South- 
west, while connecting Gulf-to-New 
York steamers make it the only road 
in the country offering complete 
transcontinental service. A_ large 
portion of the territory served is rich 
in natural resources and should wit- 
ness further economic growth. Traffic 
is well diversified and, except for 
mine tonnage, much of it moves at 
high rates. 





New Men in Big Jobs 


Frank A. Dug- 
gan has been 
elected a member 
of the board and 
executive vice- 
president of Ho- 
tels Statler Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Frank T. Sheets 
has been elected 
president of the 
Portland Cement Association. 

E. B. Evleth has been appointed 





FRANK A. DUGGAN 


vice-president and general manager 
of the Brown Instrument Company, 
a division of Minneapolis-Honeyweil. 

Francis E. Frothingham, vice- 
president of Coffin & Burr, Ince., of 
Boston, has been named president of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America for the year 1937-38. 

Joseph Hummel, Jr., former treas- 
urer of the Eagle Picher Lead. Com- 
pany, has been elected presidént, suc- 
ceeding A. E. Bendelari, resigned. 

Walter W. Templin, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Pepso- 
dent Company, has joined J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as president. 











The COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


56 Wall Street 








U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Capital 


Expenses 


Acceptances Outstanding 


Less: Own Acceptances 
held in portfolio 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits 





Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for piensa Taxes, and 


Dividend Payable Joly 1, 1937 


Liabilityas Endorser on Acceptances of other 
Banks and Bilis of _— 


United States Government ana other securities carried at $7,966,946.97 are pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required by law. 


$36,013,030.52 
27,136,049.38 
417,342.90 
3,365,540.52 
420,000.00 
42,782,616.59 
3,328,799.44 


457,744.57 
269,370.04 
$114,190,493.96 





$7 ,000,000.00 
8,092,783.86 


2,689,767.09 
140,000.00 
$3,903,964.93 


86,855.26 3,817,109.67 


457,744.57 
486,461.88 
91,506,626.89 


$114,190,493.96 

















Member: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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To get a quality product, the automotive industry—or any other modern manufacturing 
group—must have employees who actively seek to achieve quality. Before a piston 
pin, for example, is fitted to a connecting rod or bushing, its diameter, roundness and 
taper are checked to a fraction of a ten-thousandth part of an inch—or about 1/20th 


the thickness of a human hair. 


Merely staying on the job is not enough. Regardless 


of automatic machinery, the willing application of skill by the individual worker is 
essential to stabilized production of high-quality products. 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Realistic Idealism 


Amidst continued explosions from 
the labor front, news from Diamonic! 
T, sixth largest truck builder, is re- 
freshing. There an agreement has 
been signed with the Automotive 
Workers Industrial Union which con- 
tains a unique clause obligating both 
the company and the workers “to pro- 
mote harmony between employer and 
employee and efficiency and improve- 
ment in the manufacturing of the 
company’s product.” 

The union includes 99 per cent. of 
the company’s employees, was inde- 
pendently formed and has no affilia- 
tion with any other organization. 

Iconoclasts may see in the quoted 
phrase nothing more than a pious 
hope, the fulfillment or non-fulfillment 
of which could scarcely be proved 
readily in a court of law. Realists, 
however, will recognize in just such 
a phrase the type of thinking toward 
joint objectives that holds the only 
final hope of satisfactory permanent 
relationships between people who 
have to work together. Without the 
spirit which the phrase suggests, no 
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agreement, however detailed, is likely 
to bring lasting satisfaction to either 
management or worker. 


Gasoline, Taxes and Motoring 


The average cost of gasoline, ex- 
clusive of taxes, is about half as much 
to-day as it was in 1920. The aver- 
age motorist, therefore, consuming 
600 gallons of gasoline yearly, pays 
only half as much for his fuel as he 
did seventeen years ago—but he pays 
sixty times as much in taxes. State 
and Federal gasoline taxes per gallon 
have increased from 1/10 of a cent 
to 5.3 cents in that period, taking the 
country as a whole. 

These special taxes on the motor- 
ist as a motorist are being increas- 
ingly diverted to uses having nothing 
to do with road building or main- 
tenance nor to any other purposes of 
special benefit to the automobile own- 
er. In addition to being assessed 
everything every other citizen is as- 
sessed, because he drives a car the 
motorist pays extra millions of dol- 
lars which go for unemployment re- 
lief, payment of Confederate pensions, 





construction of fish hatcheries, oyster 
culture and a host of other items for 
which revenue-seeking legislators 
want additional funds. 

Regardless of legislative fairness, 
however, the end may be in sight. 
More than once in recent years, in- 
creases in state gasoline taxes have 
resulted in so great a decline in regis- 
tration and use of vehicles as to bring 
about a net decline in revenue. If the 
states would utilize half of the money 
collected from motorists to intelligent 
study of methods to reduce traffic ac- 
cidents, some important results could 
be achieved. 


New Models Bring New Tools 


New tool and equipment buying is 
not quite as extensive among auto- 
motive plants this year as it was last. 
Partly this is due to labor uncertain- 
ties. Design changes requiring com- 
plete retooling are being scrutinized 
carefully before adoption to be sure 
they warrant the chance which their 
adoption would involve. Also, re- 
tooling was very extensive last year 
on many of the most important lines 
and complete changeovers rarely are 
made more than once in two years. 

Opening of new plants and some 
moves toward decentralization, on the 
other hand, have stimulated the buy- 
ing of some types of factory equip- 
ment—and even a medium buying 
year for the automotive industry 
means many millions in purchases. 


1938 Models in the Offing 


Next month specific reports about 
1938 models will begin to leak 
through to the public. Reorganized 
Hupmobile plans to have some 1938 
models in its dealers’ hands toward 
the end of August. Six and eight- 
cylinder lines are projected with 
bodies built from new dies and with 
the hood opening up alligator-fashion 
from the front. Rumors of inde- 
pendent suspension on all four wheels 
by a major producer are persistent, 
while all-steel tops seem certain of 
adoption by the few makers remain- 
ing who did not have them in 1937. 
Overdrives are gaining in favor with 
the public and more designs will in- 
corporate them as standard or op- 
tional equipment next year unless all 
present signs fail. This unit is al- 
ready offered by twelve makes. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


Willy-Overland will have two low- 
priced truck models in its 1938 model 
line. ... New York Automobile Show 
opens just fifteen weeks from to-day. 
. .. United Automobile Workers will 
make new demands on General Mo- 
tors when present contract expires 
August 11. 
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, in thousands of businesses, 


wage payments to employees is a simplified repetitive task. Every 
name, number and amount detail is handled speedily . . . and with 
pre-insured accuracy. Social Security record, report and receipt 
requirements have not imposed heavy clerical or expense burdens. 

From the imprinting of names and clock numbers on time cards, 
through the whole range of name and standard data writing on cost 





A SELF-WRITING RECORD 
FOR EACH EMPLOYEE 


In the Addressograph 
method, repeatedly re- 
written payroll data is 
“typed” once for each 
employee on a self-writ- 
ing metal record. Once 
checked, it can never 
make an error. e In prep- 
aration for payday, 
names and data on these 
records can be repro- 
duced at high speed on 
any payroll form, report 
or receipt . . . singly or 
listed in proper columns. 


distribution forms, to the listing of 
names, numbers and amounts on pay- 
roll sheets and the writing of checks, 
Addressograph does the work in quick 
time and with no errors. 

Among Addressograph’s many con- 
spicuous advantages, in addition to 
speed and accuracy, is easy adaptability. 
Regardless of the number of employees 
...adozen or many thousands... there’s 
an Addressograph method and machine 
to meet exactly the requirements and 
make substantial savings in time and 
money. Complete information is given 
in the book shown above. 
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THIS 24-PAGE BOOK 
— a e i : 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Employers who make request on busi- 
ness stationery will receive a copy of this 
24-page book and supplement, CONCISE 
SUMMARY OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
PROVISIONS. Write for them. Learn how 
you can accomplish increased efficiency; 
with decreased expense. 





e The Addressograph line 
of modern machines for 
modern business includes 
hand-operated, electric 
and fully automatic mod- 
els. Class 2700, shown at 
lower left, is a high-speed, 
automatic model for use 
with large lists. Class 900, 
left, is the new, quiet, 
lowest priced, electric ma- 
chine that does more than 
a hundred money -saving 
jobs. All Addressograph 
machines are sold on 
convenient payments. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH | 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio — 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH of CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Pri } Citie ut the World 
























HERE’S a big story in the stupen- 

dous shopping list of the world’s 
finest transportation system ...a yearly 
bill of goods so huge it makes the 
American railroads one of the largest 
and steadiest customers the people of 


this country have. 


This star customer buys in practically 
every manufacturing city and agricul- 
tural county throughout the land— 
enormous orders of almost everything 
we as a nation produce. 


Imagine, for instance, what it takes to 
cook and serve twenty-five million 
meals—meals remembered among the 
finest a traveler anywhere eats. 


Consider the single item of choice meats—more than 
fifteen million pounds! Or eggs—two million dozen! 
Or potatoes—nine million pounds of them, purchased 
by the railroads every year. 


Bread and butter? Thirty million crisp rolls—thirty- 
five million slices of new bread—two million pounds 
of butter. 


And, just to touch on desserts, enough ice cream to 
treat every child in the country, in the first, second 
and third grades, with a nice big ice cream cone! 


But even the whole great grocery bill, fabulous as the 
figures are, is only a minor part of what the railroads 
need and buy. 


Last year they bought more than $800,000,000 worth 
of fuel, materials and supplies for their operations. 
And put another $300,000,000 into new equipment 
and improved facilities. 





Altogether these purchases were more than one billion 
dollars in 1936! That was one-third greater than total 
railrcad buying the year before; almost twice as great 
as in 1933. 


It is plain that such huge-scale buying benefits busi- 
ness in general and, directly or indirectly, the whole 
country. But that is only incidental to the really big 
benefit the railroads give America: the transportation 
upon which American agriculture and business are 
based—always safe, swift, dependable. 


These are interesting figures to everyone in America. 
For the benefits of this buying spread into almost every 
county of the land. As the railroads go ahead, business 
goes ahead. 


The railroads have been doing a good job. To do a 
better job, all they ask is a fair opportunity to get 
business—and handle business—on an equal basis with 
other forms of transportation. That’s fair to all. 


